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EXTRACTS FROM THE 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME 


HELEN WOOSTER PECKHAM 
President of the California Branch 





Madame President, Members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
and Friends: 

The California Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
extends a most cordial welcome to you all, representatives of our 
state and our city, the faculties of our universities, the officers of 
college organizations, our fellow club women, our many personal 
friends, and more particularly those delegates from all parts of the 
United States in whose honor we have gathered here tonight. 

Two years ago we had this welcome ready for you, but the eigh- 
teenth of April brought us many disappointments and put off our 
anticipated pleasure until the present time. You are doubly wel- 
come now, not alone because this is two welcomes rolled into one, 
but because your generous and spontaneous assistance in our great 
trial emphasizes to us the important fact that we, here, are a part 
of a great and noble organization extending from ocean to ocean. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge on this occasion our appreciation 
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of the kindness of the Chicago Branch, who, at the eleventh hour, 
entertained the national meeting, which we had been forced to 
abandon. 

This Association was started in 1882 by a few pioneer college 
women. Its aim is practical educational work. It has advanced 
educational standards by determining ‘“‘what, for the purpose of 
the Association, constituted a college.’’ 

The brilliant work of these women has been largely instrumental 
in opening to women universities originally established for men. 
The first American woman to receive the Ph. D. degree from Yale 
was one of them. The first woman admitted to a German university 
was another. Woman are filling our universities with such ever 
increasing numbers that the problem confronts them of an occupa- 
tion after graduation. 

May this first meeting of the National Association on this coast 
bring a greater unity, a more real appreciation of the work of the 
Association and of our part in it, and an inspiration to meet the 
varied needs of the modern college woman. 


MARY L. CHENEY 
First Vice-President of the Association 
University of California 


A little less than a year ago the members of this organization 
gathered in Boston to celebrate on the Atlantic coast, where it 
was born, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnae. It was pecularily fitting that 
that celebration should be planned and carried out by the Boston 
Branch, the parent stock from which the thirty-six other branches of 
the Association have sprung. It is equally fitting that the next meet- 
ing of the Association should be held on the shores of the Pacific. The 
circumstance illustrates the truly national character of the Associa- 
tion, which is intended to unite the college women of the entire 
country for investigation and practical educational work. 

In welcoming our guests to California we must confess that we 
can offer them no such intellectual treat as Boston provided. It 
would be folly to attempt to match that city’s entertainment of 
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the Association. Out here on the rim of the far West, where even 
such libraries and art collections as had been gathered have been 
swept away, we realize that we must depend upon the bounteous 
gifts of nature to supplement the feast of reason and flow of soul pro- 
vided by the Program Committee. We welcome you then to the 
sessions in the Muir Woods, and on Mt. Tamalpais, to the Bay and 
the hills of Berkeley and Palo Alto, to the Lick Observatory, and to 
the beautiful gardens at Mills. These must supplement the sessions 
where the serious business of the Association will be transacted, 
and where we shall listen to some of the leaders in educational 
thought, men and women who occupy a vantage ground from which 
to peer into the future. 

What that future holds for women is the most vital question 
that confronts the thinking world today. It has long ceased to be 
a ‘“‘woman’s question.”’ If this quarter-century is to witness the 
economic independence of women, as the last quarter-century wit- 
nessed their intellectual emancipation, we may well take counsel 
together, and ask ourselves what this may mean, whether it is true 
that such a change threatens the very basis of our present social 
structure. 

In welcoming you to the West we can only assure you that 
East and West are at one in the hope that fuller knowledge may 
be born of these meetings, and that fuller knowledge may bring 
with it the power to shape the movement which is forcing women 
again to do their half of the work of the world, and forcing them 
to do it under modern conditions. May the California meeting start 
the new quarter-century with the promise of a growth as marvelous 
and a service as real as followed that historic meeting of our seventeen 
charter members in Boston twenty-six years agc. 


EDWARD ROBESON TAYLOR 
Mayor of San Francisco 


Madame Chairman, Members of the National Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, and Friends: 
It gives me great pleasure to be present on this occasion when 
we have present here so large an assemblage, made up in great part 
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of the members of this great organization, which has done so much 
in time past, and which by its organized effort will undoubtedly 
do much more in time to come. 

For beyond all doubt the woman has come to stay. The time 
has gone by when you can ridicule her. She has asserted herself 
and properly asserted herself; and now we have become inspired by 
her spirit, and are seriously taking her at her own valuation—and 
we are acting sensibly in doing so. The greatest social phenome- 
non that we have had for the last half century has been the upris- 
ing of woman. Fifty years ago the woman was queen of the home 
—as I hope she still is—but in a very different sense. She was 
not known or manifest in any public effort, certainly not in any 
organized effort. But she has gone forward step by step, until now 
there is no path that she has not the courage to follow. 

Woman now is recognized as having the right to develop her- 
self in every possible way so that she shall become the very best 
human creature that she can become. That is not only her right, 
but her duty. It is the duty laid upon every human creature to 
develop himself in every possible way, on every side, so that he or 
she will become the best possible creature that that person can be- 
come; and it is to the advantage of society. Society demands it. 

The death of all the old civilizations has been because the units 
of those societies did not advance pari passu. Those civilizations 
perished, and every civilization will perish unless the units advance 
in some degree pari passu; and that is why this development of 
woman is a matter of such tremendous importance. 

I welcome you not only as an individual, but I welcome you as 
the executive head of this city. I hope that you will march forward 
as you have in the past, so that your virtues will result in great and 
general good; so that they may be not only woman’s virtues, wom- 
an’s successes, but shall set the example of a civilization where we 
donot haveat theoneenda hoveland at the other a palace, at theone 
end a millionaire and at the other a beggar, at the one end ignorance 
and at the other culture and knowledge; but such a civilization as 
gives to all a substantial equality, and so fulfills in a true sense the 
great principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
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RESPONSE 





LAURA DRAKE GILL 
President of the Association 


It is a great pleasure to be allowed to express the gratitude of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for the cordial welcome ex- 
tended to them this evening by the officers of the.local branch and 
by the municipality. In this,our first meeting on the Pacific slope, 
we have brought no large numbers from the extreme east; but nearly 
four thousand members scattered over the country are speaking 
through us of a common interest in efficient education, and ofa 
high hope for more intelligent and devoted service to the race than 
women have yet rendered. 

My thoughts for this evening had turned to the professional 
efficiency and recognition of women. But it would be hard-hearted 
indeed to keep so many hundred people standing longer for such 
an exposition. Instead of following any pre-determined plan, there- 
fore, I shall speak most briefly of two points which are very impor- 
tant to society and to women. The one concerns the American 
man’s willingness, or unwillingness, to allow his daughter to use 
any powers which he has gladly provided her the educational op- 
portunity to develop. 

The American father is one of the most unique and lovable 
products of our civilization. He can deny his daughter nothing 
in opportunity of acquisition; but in his desire to spare her every 
unpleasantness or exertion, is he not depriving her too often of her 
only chance of self expression and the deep satisfaction of doing 
something of genuine value to society? 

The law of life seems to be that there is no genuine happiness 
except in doing something well worth while; moreover, that happi- 
ness is a by-product of honest work, and never can be found when 
made a primary aim. I would, then, beg every man here to be care- 
ful to allow the fullest possible professional scope to an able girl— 
in a deep conviction that her happiness can come that way, and 
only that way—as does also come her value to the world in general. 
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My second point is to bespeak a careful study of the use of a 
woman’s second freedom. When the children are grown, the ur- 
gent home duties decreased until the arms and heart seem really 
empty—then comes a time of leisure when shopping and bridge 
may easily be elevated to the rank of professions unless something 
more worthy of a human life be substituted. 

It may be that the long discussed need of a man for both a vo- 
cation and an avocation may be equally valid for women. In this 
case the home-making would be a woman’s avocation in youth 
and in more advanced years, rising to a full vocation in the earlier 
years of married life. The parallel interest would need to be of 
such a character that it would lend true professional discipline in 
early life, and then be carried as a minor strain of thought and study 
during the exacting years of the young family, to be resumed again 
in later years when the children are grown and the home duties 
fewer. Of course this would indicate different professions, to a 
certain degree, for the majority of women from those for men; those 
which would not be contradictory to the social interests of women; 
those in which the family experience would be a definite asset; 
that is, the so-called sociological professions of philanthropy and 
education, in which a definite professional training is added to, 
and not subtracted from, by the experiences of the home. The fact 
that the number of women is not increasing markedly in the older 
professions of law, medicine, and theology seems to indicate that 
other service is better adapted to the exigencies of woman’s racial 
position and to her taste than are they. 


With these two suggestions of points at which women may wisely 
begin an improvement of their professional status, I again express 
the pleasure of the Association in being in your midst, and of grati- 
tude for your truly western warmth of welcome. 
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RECENT ADJUSTMENTS OF THE COLLEGE COURSE 


BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER 
President of University of California 


Thirty years ago it was possible and normal for a student whose 
school course had been uninterrupted to enter college in his seven- 
teenth year. Since then two years have been gradually and almost 
insensibly added, so that for the average student of uninterrupted 
course the average baccalaureate age has become the twenty-third 
instead of the twenty-first year. One of the years is chargeable 
to the preparatory or high school course; the other is substantially 
due to accumulations in the grades. 

The added high school year is due to enhanced entrance require- 
ments, which responded to an ambition we developed in the sev- 
enties and eighties of the last century under a vague hope of creat- 
ing universities of European standard by lifting the standard of our 
colleges from underneath. These added requirements came in the 
form of added subjects like natural science and English rather than 
in improvement of the existing subjects. We were just at that time 
beginning to lose our faith in the exclusive right of classics and 
mathematics to furnish the basis of a liberal culture, and while we 
were not quite ready to admit it on the face of the documents we 
utilized the new free space for new subjects differentiated out of 
the old humanities, such as English, history, modern languages, 
and for science added to mathematics. This had the effect of so 
enriching the high-school course as to change it from a preparatory 
course to a general culture course; at least, the centre of gravity 
for cultural study shifted from the college to the high school. The 
college lost its shibboleth, and stood dazed in the midst. 

This result was aided by the more rigid formulation of the cur- 
riculum in the grades and the consequent advance of one year in 
the age of admission to the high school. Much of this formulation 
has been mere formalism, so far as the brightest pupils are concerned, 
but we cannot expect the grades to relinquish the year they have 
gained; we can only hope that most of the temporary padding of 
sawdust and excelsior with which the new space was filled will be 
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later replaced by real and really needed subjects like French or 
German, industrial training, drawing, music. The language ac- 
quiring age now reaches down into the bailiwick of the grades, and 
fourteen, the present age of admission to high-school, is too late 
for a beginning. The dislodgment has proceeded so imperceptibly 
that we have not made the necessary adjustments, and our pupils 
are paying the costs of our formalism. 

The first main effect upon the college course of the two-year ad- 
vance, we have already set forth; namely, the loss of the centre of 
gravity in liberal or cultural study. A second, and not less impor- 
tant one, has made its appearance from the upper end. A two-year 
dislodgment was bound to make itself felt at both ends of the course. 
Nomatter howour fashions and tastesin subjects of study may change, 
or our equipments, prescriptions, and prerequisites for courses, 
there is one thing that through it all remains steadfast as human 
nature; namely, the relative maturity of a given age in the average 
student, with the consequent taste and demand for occupation and 
mental food. We have pushed the college up into the range of an- 
other human age, and we shall have to meet the consequences by 
adjustments which we have thus far either not quite frankly made, 
or have despairingly introduced in the form of a universal deluge 
with some vague trust in the cleansing power of chaos. 

The effect which has shown itself at the upper end of the college 
course consists in this: The course has overlain two years of the 
region of active participating life, and the instincts and tastes of 
those years print through the paper on which the course is written. 
The twenty-third year is too late, in the normal case, for the con- 
tinuance of studies which have no relation to real participation in 
the real activities of an individual lite. 

The college course stands, then, boldly astride the main break 
in the route. The first two years bear relation to the high school 
course, in that they complete and supplement it, or bridge between 
it and the specialty, or by hinging into both make the inner flange 
of a folding door. The last two years belong to the vocational 
work and turn toward the professional and graduate schools. They 
must occupy themselves with a central subject of study presumably 
marking the proposed central activity of life. 

The college course having therefore at the lower end yielded its 
control of the password of culture, and at the upper end been at the 
same time infected with the bacteria of vocation, is certain, with 
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the backward spread of the infection, to become a shapeless mass 
of crude, premature, and vacillating specializations, unless a check 
or landing is interposed at the middle of the course in the interest 
of classification and a more gradual concentration. 

The mid-course certificate serves the purpose, first, of enforcing 
the completion of certain fundamental studies before entering upon 
the specializing course—thus chemistry, zoology, physics, before 
entering upon the medical sciences of physiology, anatomy, path- 
ology; secondly, it affords a period in which the particular selection 
of studies which may have characterized the high school course is 
supplemented and re-adjusted to the needs of the specialty; thirdly, 
the pupil in the high school is spared the always unfortunate neces- 
sity of choosing his ultimate university course or specialty so far 
in advance, and the high school itself is spared the uneconomical 
necessity of catering to the various entrance requirements of various 
college courses; it is better for all concerned that the high school 
should know no difference between candidates for different college 
courses—and, for that matter, between those who intend entering 
college and those who do not. Finally, the mid-course certificate 
serves the excellent purpose of giving all students a clean start at 
the beginning of the third or Junior year, with all required subjects 
completed and the way clear for concentration upon a selection of 
studies determined by the central subject. ; 

In two years comes the baccalaureate degree, and after a third 
or graduate year the master’s degree as the general professional de- 
gree for such as propose to teach. At the same point with the mas- 
ter’s degree should come for technical students the degree of engi- 
neer (C. E., and the like), the degree of B. S. having been given at 
graduation. The M. D. and the Ph. D. would then be both placed 
alike at the end of the five-year period of special study reckoned 
from the date of the mid-year certificate, the two last years of the 
baccalaureate period haying been used by the medical student for 
the medical sciences of physiology, pathology, etc., much as the 
future candidate for the Ph. D. uses them for the beginnings of his 
specialization. 

With these adjustments, and such as these, the four year college 
course can be given again its place and meaning—a place which, 
during a stormy period of transition, it has threatened to lose be- 
tween the cross seas of contention for the old A. B. of liberal cul- 
ture on the one hand, and a deluge of confused electives or of un- 
ripe specialization on the other. 








RESEARCH WORK FOR WOMEN 


A partial report of an address by 
HENRY MORSE STEPHENS 
University of California 


I very well remember when, after I had recovered from the 
first shock of finding that I was expected to teach women at Cor- 
nell University, I decided that women preferred mediaeval history 
because it was full of romance and religion, and men preferred mod- 
ern history because it was full of war and politics. I thought it 
was a good distinction then, but I know now from experience that 
it is not true, and that women are as able as men to deal with mod- 
ern historical problems and men as able as women to deal with me- 
diaeval historical problems, and that it is absurd to make any gen- 
eralizations upon the matter. I think I can assert with perfect 
certainty one thing, and that is that research work is the same for 
women as for men. 


My own work lies in the department of history. What is demand- 
ed in research work in history? Gibbon said that diligence and ac- 
curacy are the chief qualifications of the investigator in history. 
Is it possible to say that women are more diligent or less diligent 
than men, or are more accurate or less accurate than men? The 
modern way of investigating history is not to cover the whole field 
for generations but to labor diligently to clear up some little corner 
of the history of the past. I do not see why one sex can not do that 
work as well as the other. 


There have been two or three really great historians of the mod- 
ern type among women in England. For instance, the New York 
Nation once praised the great historical work of Mister H. C. Fox- 
croft. The historian in question was really Miss Henrietta C. Fox- 
croft, who misled the reviewer by signing herself merely H. C. Fox- 
croft. She is the greatest living English authority on the reign of 
Charles II., and the author of ‘“‘The Life and Letters of the First 
Marquis of Halifax.” 
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The other English lady to whom it is in my mind to allude is 
Miss Edith Lamond of Girton College, Cambridge. Her one care 
was to ‘“‘finish things off properly.”’ Professor William Cunning- 
ham of Cambridge said of her in his preface to his “Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce:” ‘She has a wonderfully high stand- 
ard of accuracy and thoroughnesss in work of every kind, and an 
infinite capacity for taking pains to ‘finish things off properly.’”’ 
The same kind of diligence and accuracy can be attributed to women 
as well as to men. Education cannot teach diligence. 


There are no women in America that rank as highly as the two 
English women of whom I spoke. Some thesis work of great merit 
has been done by women in this country, however. I have been 
teaching graduate students in America for fifteen years, and I have 
found that the students from one particular woman’s college were 
better fitted for diligent work in history than students from any other 
college. Miss Lucy Salmon of Vassar College has managed to turn 
out students who could put diligence and accuracy into their work; 
and they didn’t want to know ‘‘why” continually. She does as 
she is told, if she comes from Vassar. 


Diligence and accuracy are the chief things for the historian, 
said Gibbon. It makes all the difference in the world whether a 
date is correct, whether a quotation or a name is accurate. In con- 
clusion, I say that the one thing necessary for research work in his- 
tory is that students of history should learn the tools of their trade, 
should learn their business, and not think that a little journalistic 
ability, or knowledge of novels, or ability to tell interesting stories, 
is all that is necessary. 


It is told of Dr. Routh, of Magdalen College, Oxford, who lived 
to be over one hundred years of age, that a short time before his 
death he was asked by a student about to graduate for a word of 
advice. At first he said he didn’t have a word to say. Then sud- 
denly, his aged face brightening up, he said: ‘‘Yes, just one thing! 
Always verify your quotations.”’ 







































THE WORKING WOMAN AND THE PUBLIC MORALIST 


AN ECONOMIC RETROSPECT 
EDITH ABBOTT 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


At a time when so many problems concerning the working 
woman are pressing for solution it may seem academic and im- 
practical to deal only with her past. But the public moralist of 
today concerns himself exclusively with questions of the present; 
and upon the student of economic history devolves the less inter- 
esting task of tracing out, in our industrial evolution, such an ac- 
count of the past as may throw light on present day conditions. 
It is the purpose, therefore, of the following paper to call attention 
to some of the little known or neglected facts regarding the history 
of the industrial employment of women in this country; to some 
mistaken assumptions of the public moralist of the present; and to 
some opinions expressed by the public moralists of the past. 

The point of departure today in most discussions regarding 
women in industry is the home. It is assumed that the presence 
of women in industrial life is a new phenomenon, and one to be viewed 
with alarm. The employment of women, it is feared, will mean 
greater competition and ultimately the displacement of men, be- 
cause the labor of women is cheaper; the woman, it is said, will 
usurp the place of the breadwinner; and the home will be ruined. 

It should be noted by way of preface that in all discussions 
of women’s work a line of delimitation must be drawn between 
questions concerning the employment of educated women and those 
relating to the employment of women of the so-called working 
classes. While the problems of all gainfully employed women, 
whether professionally trained and educated or unskilled and in- 
capable, have a certain seeming identity, yet fundamentally they 
are different ; and the working woman has undoubtedly been wronged 
in the past because of the pseudo-democratic refusal to maintain 
class distinctions in discussions of the woman question. The con- 
spicuous broadening of the field of activities and opportunities for 
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educated women during the nineteenth century is assumed to have 
been a progress without class distinctions, in which women of all 
classes have shared alike. But the history of the employment of 
women in professional and in industrial life has been radically dif- 
ferent. “Not exclusion but exploitation” has been the condition 
in most lines of manual labor. Working women have not been 
“denied the opportunity of using their muscles as their better-off 
sisters were, or are,.of exercising their brains.” 


This will perhaps, become more obvious in the following his- 
torical review. Attention should, perhaps, be called to two points 
which will be especially emphasized: (1) That women have been 
from the beginning an important and indispensable factor in Amer- 
ican industry—in the early half of the last century the number of 
women in proportion to the number of men employed was larger 
than it is today; (2) that throughout the colonial period and for 
more than half a century after the establishment of our republic, 
the attitude not only of the statesman but of the public moralist 
was that of rigid insistence on the gainful employment of women, 
either in the home or, as the household industries grew decreasingly 
profitable, away from it. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth ecnturies court orders di- 
rected that the women of the various towns should be kept employed, 
and Puritan ministers warned them of the sin of idleness. A law 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay for the session of 1692-93 
ordered that every single person under twenty-one must live under 
some orderly family government; but contained the important pro- 
viso that the act should not be construed ‘‘to hinder any single 
woman of good repute from the exercise of any lawful trade or em- 
ployment for a livelihood.”’ One is led to suspect that in some ways 
the seventeenth century was broader minded than the twentieth, 
in spite of the fact that an act of 1695 required single women who 
were self-supporting to pay a poll tax equally with men. 

In the eighteenth century spinning schools were founded to as- 
sist women in earning their own maintenance; and when the first 
cotton factories were established they were welcomed as a means 
of enriching the country by women’s labor. In 1789 a petition ask- 
ing state aid for the pioneer cotton mill in Massachusetts publicly 
called attention to the fact that it would ‘‘afford employment to 
a great number of women and children, many of whom,”’ it was said, 
“twill be otherwise useless, if not burdensome, to society!’ A fac- 
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tory in Boston was looked upon with favor at this time, because it 
promised “‘to give employment to a great number of persons, es- 
pecially females who now eat the bread of idleness.’’ 


The same confident approval of every means of providing gainful 
occupations for women—particularly poor women—is to be found 
in the discussions which centered about the policy of encouraging 
and protecting our ‘infant industries” after the present govern- 
ment had been established. The economic ideal of the statesmen 
of Washington’s day was the development of our national resources 
—the attainment of the maximum utility, not only from our bound- 
less and unexplored territories, but from our population. They 
were confronted with the problem of establishing manufacturing 
pursuits in a country where labor was scarce and dear. With land 
so cheap, and so much chance for success in agriculture, men could 
not be induced to work in the new mills and factories. But this 
lack of workmen was not considered an obstacle, for factory work, 
which was chiefly work in the new textile mills, was considered 
women’s work at that time; and women’s labor was confidently 
reckoned on as the means by which our infant manufactures could 
be built up. Moreover, to have the women of the country fully 
employed meant the more complete utilization of the country’s 
labor force, and was a clear economic gain to the nation. 

Looking back at the change in the domestic economy of the house- 
hold which was being wrought at this time, we see the carding, 
spinning, weaving, dyeing—the old historic occupations of women 
in the home—being taken away from them; a great demand for 
hands to police the new machines; and the women quietly following 
their work from the home to the factory. This was not only the 
natural. thing for them to do, but it was demanded of them by the 
public opinion of their day. There was no voice lifted then to re- 
mind them that women’s proper place was at home. That 
argument is never used when women are doing work which men want 
them to do. 

During the period from the close of the War of 1812 until 1832 
the tariff was the all-important subject of discussion, and the woman 
factory operative was called to the aid of the economists and states- 
men who were supporting the Protectionist system, and who were 
hard pressed in argument by their Free Trade opponents. The 
fact that women formed so large a proportion of the employees in 
our ‘infant industries’ was a valuable Protectionist argument, and 
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attention was frequently called in the public discussions of the 
period to the fact that not one-tenth of the factory operatives were 
able-bodied men fit for farming. Even Free Traders, who feared 
that manufactures would be developed at the expense of agricul- 
ture, were obliged to concede that the national wealth and pros- 
perity would be greatly increased by the utilization in factories 
of the labor of women who would not otherwise be profitably em- 
ployed. 

Early inventors worked to discover possible means of using 
women’s labor. It was a great recommendation for a new machine 
if it could be worked by women—or even by children! Mr. E. B. 
Bigelow of Boston, in 1842, patented a series of devices ‘‘for making 
the carpet loom automatic, so that the costly labor of man might 
be dispensed with, and the whole process of weaving be conducted 
by women and boys.” 

But in the first half of the century, the presence of women in 
factories was approved on social as well as on economic grounds. 
The new manufacturing establishments, it was claimed, not only 
gave women a chance of earning their livelihood, but educated them 
in habitsof honest industry. It was said that the riseof manufactures 
had “elevated the females belonging to the families of the cultivat- 
torsof the soil in their vicinity from a state of penury and idleness 
to competence and industry.’”’ The Committee on the Cotton In- 
dustry appointed by the New York Convention of the ‘Friends of 
Industry,”’ in 1831, reported that thirty-nine thousand females 
were employed in the various cotton factories of the United States, 
their aggregate wages amounting to “‘upwards of four million dol- 
lars annually.’”’ Inthe words of the committee: ‘This immense 
sum paid for the wages of females may be considered so much clear 
gain to the country. Before the establishment of these and other 
domestic manufactures, this labor was almost without employment. 

Matthew Carey, one of the well known philanthropists of 
his day, declared in a public address in 1824 that one-half of the 
‘“‘young females’ in the cotton mills ‘‘would be absolutely or wholly 
idle but for this branch of business. While employed,’ he said 
in opposition to our modern ideas, ‘‘they contract habits of order, 
regularity, and industry, which lay a broad and deep foundation 
of public and private future usefulness. They become eligible 
partners for life for young men, to whom they will be able to afford 
substantial aid in the support of families. Thus,” was his crowning 
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argument, ‘“‘the inducement to early marriages * * * is greatly in- 
creased * * * and immensely important effects produced on the 
welfare of society.” 

The public moralist of today is inclined to be very severe upon 
girls who prefer to work in factories and live in their own homes 
instead of working in the kitchens of other people’s homes—who, 
in other words, prefer to live and work in the way that makes them 
and their families happiest. That domestic service had few attrac- 
tions was discovered long before the close of the first half of the 
century. Called upon to compete with factory occupations, it 
was proved inferior. A writer in the Boston Transcript of 1836 
(April 22) deprecates the fact that the new employments for women 
make it ‘‘extremely difficult to procure good family help, or hire 
females at all, without giving prices comparatively high. The girls 
employed in the cotton and woolen factories,’ he says in explana- 
tion, ‘“‘though kept at work for many hours, are well paid for their 
labor.” The Factory Operatives Magazine of Lowell, in the issue 
of August, 1841, discussed the same question. The educated women 
then in the mills found many reasons for preferring factory work 
though their daughters in the women’s clubs of today would almost 
invariably approve of the public moralist for scolding the women 
who perversely refuse to save them the drudgery of household work, 
but who are merely taking the point of view of Lucy Larcoimn and 
the other girls of the famous Lowell group. 

It is, of course, clear that the employment of women was not 
considered on its own merits in this early period, any more than it 
is at the present time. Factory work for women was encouraged by 
the statesman, the economist, the public moralist of the first half 
century, because the scarcity of labor made the employment of 
women necessary if American industries were to be developed. Now, 
after the profuse immigration of the past seventy years, when the 
alarmist sees cause for fear lest there may not be sufficient work 
for men, the woman in industry is turned upon as an interloper, 
her right to her work is questioned, and she is denounced for driv- 
ing out the men! That the men have also been driving out the 
women is a fact of history that is too often overlooked. 

Take, for example, the cotton manufacture, which has been for 
more than a hundred years the most important woman’s industry. 
Here even the census has discovered that there is ‘‘a slow but steady 
displacement of women by men.”’ In 1831 eighty per cent. of the 
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cotton-mill operatives of Massachusetts were women, whereas in 
1905 the proportion of women employed was barely fifty per cent. 
There are now more than fifteen thousand men engaged in the cotton 
mills in the work of spinning alone—the historic occupation of women 
in all nations, and in all ages but our own. There are more than 
fifty thousand men weaving in the cotton mills—work which, in 
the early days of the factory system, was considered so exclusively 
women’s that a ‘“‘man weaver’ was a subject for public ridicule. 

This tendency toward the driving out of the women in the cotton 
mills is by no means an isolated movement. The situation is much 
the same in the woolen mills, and the Twelfth Census showed other 
traditionally feminine occupations being taken over by men. They 
knit our stockings and underwear, and they make many of our hats. 
A single branch of the needle trades, the manufacture of clothing, 
employs upwards of two hundred thousand men—more than thirty 
thousand men are engaged in the manufacture of women’s clothing 
alone; and the part that men now play in the preparation of the 
food supply, from the baking of pies to the manufacture of jellies, 
is so magnificent that it beggars description! 

The last census called public attention to the large numbers of 
women in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in a vigorous message to Congress, asked, 
and obtained, an appropriation that bids fair to reach a million 
dollars for an investigation of the condition of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of women in industry. This is all good in its way, provided 
that we do not forget that our gigantic American manufacturing 
enterprises are built upon the labor ot women as a foundation; 
that the exigencies of early labor conditions demanded the indus- 
trial employment of women, and if they had stayed in the homes to 
which the public moralist of today would relegate them all the pro- 
tective tariffs in the world could not have saved our infant indus- 
tries. 

If we look at the ten most important women’s industries today 
—work in the cotton, woolen, hosiery and knitting, and silk mills, 
in the boot and shoe factories, in printing and bookbinding, in cigar 
and tobacco factories,and in the various branches of millinery and 
clothing manufacture—we find that in all of them women have been 
employed from the beginning; and, with perhaps two exceptions, 
there is reason to believe that they were more exclusively women’s 
industries seventy-five years ago than they are today. It is a com- 
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mon-place that “‘textiles’’ and the needle trades have always been 
women’s work; but it is not so generally known that cigar-making 
was at first a woman’s trade, and that American cigars were made 
by Connecticut farmers’ wives until the immigrant cigar maker 
took this trade away from the home. Women were found in print- 
ing offices in the eighteenth century, and women and girls worked 
along with the men to establish the boot and shoe industry in New 
England. As early as 1810 it was reported that the women shoe- 
binders of Lynn had earned $50,000 in a single year. In 1837 shoe- 
binding was the occupation of seventeen thousand women in Mas- 
sachusetts; and Lucy Larcom has left us the picture of the woman 
in this trade in her familiar poem of ‘‘Hannah at the Window Bind- 
ing Shoes.”’ 

Attention should be called once more to the fact that the ‘“‘woman 
movement” of the last century belongs almost exclusively to edu- 
cated women. So far as industrial employments are concerned, 
they were considered especially suited to women at a time when 
men did not regard such work as profitable enough for them. By 
prior right of occupation and by the invitationof early philanthro- 
pists and statesmen, the working woman holds a place of her own 
in this field. In the days when the earliest factories were calling 
for operatives the public moralist denounced her for “eating the 
bread of idleness,’’ if she refused to obey the call. Now that there 
is some fear that profuse immigration has given us an over-supply 
of labor, and that there may not be work enough for the men, it 
is the public moralist again who finds that her proper place is at 
home, and that the world of industry was created for men. 

The fruits of that long struggle for what is, perhaps, nebulously 
described as ‘‘women’s rights,” lie almost exclusively in the hands 
of the college women of today. The world she faces is anew one, in 
which a social revolution has swept away the old fettering tradi- 
tions of inequality. But in all of these years the working woman’s 
measure of progress has been pitifully small. The world of oppor- 
tunity, for her, is very much as her great-grandmother left it, and 
she struggles that her daughters’ heritage may be at least the right 
to toil. 
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EFFICIENCY AND WAGE OF WOMEN IN GAINFUL OCCU- 
PATIONS 


SUSAN M. KINGSBURY 
Simmons College 





“If I had my life to live over again I should be trained to do 
something.”” This remark, made ten years ago, was the dying com- 
ment of one of California’s pioneers, a noble woman, whose experi- 
ence had carried her from an Indiana clearing to a California min- 
ing camp, from the wheat fields to the garden of orchards. And 
yet this woman was a model housekeeper and home-maker, a power 
in her small social group. It was prophetic of the spirit of the pres- 
ent decade. From the lowest paid worker in the most unskilled 
part of mill life, through every stage and grade of society, to the cul- 
tured, educated woman seeking a lucrative occupation, the demand 
is repeated from employer to employer and from employee to em- 
ployee:, More skill, greater efficiency, higher responsibilities on the 
one side; higher wages, greater opportunities, more leisure on the 
other. 

Just what the facts may be from which to discover either the 
efficiency or the wage of women in gainful occupations is most 
difficult to determine. We have ‘‘winked at all the Homers down 
the road’’ we could see, but very few have ‘“‘winked back.” The 
Twelfth Census volume on Statistics of Women at Work does not 
mention wages, while the volume on Employees and Wages is almost 
useless on the most important occupations in women’s work, be- 
cause of the methods of classification. The recent volume on 
Women’s Work and Wages,‘ a study of 6,000 working women in Bir- 
mingham, is suggestive; but the difference in kind of work done 
by English women, the difference in the standard of living and hence 
in wage-results, contributes too little to the knowledge of conditions 
in American cities. The striking feature of the work is the simi- 
larity of problem and difficulty. Miss Florence Marshall’s review 


‘By Edward Cadbury, M. Cecile Matheson, and George Shann, American 
Edition by the University of Chicago Press, 1907. 
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of conditions in her brochure on Industrial Training for Women,' 
and Dr. Edith Abbot’s discussions of special subjects,?such as the 
cigar trade, together with our own researches for the Massachusetts 
Commission on Industrial and Technical Education, 1906, are, after 
all, the chief sources of information. 

All are agreed with Miss Marshall that in industrial life, with the 
exception of the needle trades, women are doing the unskilled work 
rather than the skilled work, and are receiving wages which are be- 
low the necessities of life. They have crowded men out of those 
occupations, which require the least physical strength and from 
which there is little chance of promotion, and have formed a non- 
competing group, as far as sex is concerned. But just here the ex- 
planation of the low wage is apparent. Within this group the com- 
petition is most keen, most uneven, and most uncontrollable. This 
group does not include many of the pestiferous ‘‘pocket-money 
girls.’”’ It is, rather, composed of women who, having no training, 
no skill, no efficiency, must strive for their daily bread and accept 
whatever falls to their lot. Efficiency and wage have no connec- 
tion in this group. To the utmost they are characterized by the 
following statement in Womens’ Work and Wages: They have a 
“general subjection and lack of education, and a consequent nar- 
row outlook,” never trying to understand their safeguards, having 
no idea of the way out. They range from the most illiterate to the 
better classes, but are on a par in their lack of ‘‘general ability and 
industrial experience.’”’ Their work consists of repetitions of simple 
processes, some pleasant, some unpleasant, but alike deadening and 
without hope. 

It may not—it will not—be possible to elevate this group into 
the skilled occupations of even a low grade; but the trade schools 
are proving two facts: First, that the number in this group can be 
reduced by preparing girls to enter better trades and thus lessening 
the intense competition; and second, that certain qualities may 
be gained by education which shall mean that the work shall ‘‘de- 
velop and humanize the worker.” The two powers necessary are, 
first and foremost, to gain a knowledge of the essentials of indus- 
trial processes, so that woman need not be dependent on man for 
some part of her work, such as is customary in repairing or regulat- 


‘Miss Marshall’s pamphlet is published by the National Society for the Pro- 
motion .of Industrial Education. 


*Appeared in Journal of Political Economy. 
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ing machines; and may comprehend her money value; and second, 
a sense of the value of the group and a willingness to sink the wish 
of the individual in the good of the whole, to sacrifice personal advant- 
age for the benefit of the many. Thus a certain gradation of effi- 
ciency will give a power to command as well as to demand a suit- 
able wage. 

The higher grade of industrial work for women—the needle 
trades—seem to be more encouraging; yet the stress of competi- 
tion among the workers, the large numbers of mediocre workers, the 
rapid increase of machine work, the sudden breaking down of ap- 
prenticeship, the absolute lack of economic sense among the opera- 
tives create an unexpectedly low wage for what often seems to be 
a high grade of skill. With the greater requirements come new 
difficulties. The seasonal occupations, which apparently afford a 
higher wage but really give less than the living wage for the year, 
require a higher grade of intelligence to enable the woman to find 
incidental occupation, to save for idle time, and to make that idle 
time productive in her own home. Let us accept Miss Marshall’s 
standard of the living wage—and we can not do better: “that 
which shall bring to the mature worker of ordinary efficiency $10 
to $15 per week, or $500 or more per year, after a reasonable length 
of time. The length of time should not exceed five years.”’ But 
she finds that the needle trades apparently do not afford this living 
wage to a majority of the workers. What then is the difficulty? 
Again we reach the same general weakness—the fact that ‘“‘women 
are governed by the customs, standards, and traditions of the past, 
not only in economic, but in many other ways as well.”' The 
“hereditary incapacity for transacting business,” the tendency to 
consider social classes, the thought of marriage as soon approach- 
ing, the dislike of organization, meetings, dues, agreements, all re- 
sult in the absence of united or individual effort and of all-round 
efficiency, which the higher trade requires. Added to this is, again, 
the inadequacy of home and school training to prepare the girls 
for the trade life. Little does she know of mechanics or machinery, 
and yet the machine is to be her tool. Arithmetic, book-keeping, 
geometry, and mechanical drawing are taught her brothers only; 
yet she is to earn her livelihood in a trade where cutting, drafting, 
designing, measuring, estimating amounts and costs are alone the 


1Women’s Work and Wages, p. 136. 
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key to the higher positions. Again, the sudden failure of the old 
apprenticeship system has certainly filled our industries with the 
mediocre worker, unfit to earn or to claim a suitable wage. Tech- 
nical skill is sadly wanting. 

The Boston and the Manhattan Trade Schools are attempting 
to prove that efficiency will bring wage. But this is meaning a 
certain substitution for legislation; for the schools are aiding the 
individual to know her worth and to claim it. Already the will- 
ingness of a few employers to grant a higher wage than is demanded 
augers well for the future. To be efficient, to know the value of one’s 
work, to be willing to insist on the recognition of that value for her- 
self and for others—this must mean progress. But at bottom must 
be efficiency. The function of the trade school can not yet be proved. 
The comparison at present cannot be, as it should be, between the 
girl trained in the school and the girl trained in the shop, because 
the schools have not been established for a sufficiently long time. 
Neithe1 can the comparison be between the girl trained in the school 
and the woman trained under the old scheme of apprenticeship; 
for such women will be no more. The only tests at present are, 
first, in the comparison between the girls who can not enter the 
higher trade and the girl who has had the training—between the 
girl in unskilled and in skilled work—and this, as far as wage is con- 
cerned, is a comparison between $6, $8, $10 (the maximum) and 
® progress from $6 to $8, $10, $15, $25; second, in discovering the 
qualities these schools develop. The most experienced of business 
men seem to agree that ambition is the key-note to success. Let 
us not lose our old adage: ‘‘Where there is a will there is a way.” 
The difficulty seems to be that our public schools are not at present 
ceveloping any ‘‘will.’”’ Our trade schools seem to be succeeding 
derein, also. 

In commercial and professional life several complications ap- 
pear to interfere with the proper coordination between wage and 
efficiency. The ‘‘pocket-money girls,’ who fortunately are not 
very numerous, and the idea of ‘‘compensations” are difficulties 
which supplement the ruinous competition of large numbers to be 
found among the unskilled workers. The question of sex competi- 
tion appears once more, although in the commercial world the latter 
is apparently solving itself as in the lower industries. Men are giv- 
ing way to women in certain lines, so that they are forming non- 
competing groups. Again, in social and charitable work as in ed- 
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ucational work, the theory that the difficulty to secure the funds 
should make the employee content with the small wage has had an 
equally pernicious effect. The economic sense has been blunted 
on each side. May the time soon come when the tendency to re- 
duce the standard of living, and hence efficiency of teacher and 
social worker, may cease; and when philanthropists will not attempt 
to take from their employees what they are striving to give their 
beneficiaries—the power to grow in their work and to be human. 
Unfortunately the same ‘custom of inferiority,’ lack of economic 
sense and business ability, failure to understand the group idea 
and the value of cooperation is apparent among women in these 
fields—perhaps as conspicuously, because more important. 

To gain for efficiency its economic status in this field is even more 
difficult because all of the difficulties just enumerated must be solved 
in the face of custom and tremendous prejudice. The very spirit 
of protection—of chivalry, which we all admire, loses its sense of 
perspective, and forges chains to bind women so that they can 
neither protect themselves nor permit others to do so for them. 
In the newer fields of commercial and secretarial work and of house- 
hold industries, Simmons College is, I believe, proving that tech- 
nical efficiency, together with the back-ground of ec.nomic power, 
will command the suitable and adequate wage. It is here, as with 
trade schools, too soon to make deductions or quote statistics; but 
the outlook is encouraging. While Simmons College and technical 
and commercial High Schools are breaking down; the barrier of 
mediocrity and broadening the field of work at the top, thus reduc- 
ing the number of competitors in the less skilled fields of commercial 
life—such as the ordinary typewriter, stenographer, and saleswoman 
—trade schools and technical schools should be drawing back into 
the skilled trades those whose tastes and abilities fit them for in- 
dustrial rather than commercial occupations. With the number 
thus reduced, every effort should be put forth by the educational 
and social leaders to bring about education, organization, and legis- 
lation which shall raise the standard of wages in this field. 

Approaching professional occupations for women, we are brought 
face to face with the problem of teaching and its salaries. By 
statute, California has provided for equal pay for equal work for men 
and women in the public schools; but eastern states are less far- 
sighted. This question is far too large to be discussed here; rather 
let us consider the problem of wage, standards of living, and efh- 
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ciency. While by far the larger number of teachers are not college 
graduates, in the brief time allowed it is pertinent to consider what 
the teaching is affording in wage to the supposedly most highly 
skilled members of the profession. That the lower salaries of the 
less skilled are not more commensurate with the required standards 
of living will hardly be disputed. 

It will be remembered that in 1906 the Boston Branch under- 
took a study of the “Living Wage for College Women,” sending the 
schedule for statements of income and expenditure to each general 
member of the Association and to each of its branches. Conse- 
quently a preliminary report was presented, in order to show the 
facts as gained from the returns, with the belief that it revealed the 
trend of opinion and that it would be of great value in determining 
the future line of study of this subject in this Association, in the 
Alumnae Associations of the Colleges, and throughout the country. 
The conclusions cannot be considered final since the small number 
of 177 returns were received, and full accounts were given in 137 
only.! 

This investigation was undertaken with the view of adding 
definition to the vague feeling that a college education did not re- 
ceive the reward from the public exchequer that tends to encourage 
young women to take sufficiently thorough courses, and the follow- 
ing questions suggest the means of discovering the truth of the 
contention: 

1. Does or does not a college education pay? Is the recent 
requirement that high school teachers, for instance, must have a 
college degree, a just one in view of the cost of a college course and 
in view of the salary paid? 

2. What is the minimum salary upon which a college woman 


“Of the 177 returns the financial account is fairly satisfactory for 171 of the 
reports, altho the full college expenses are given in but 92. The schedules re- 
ceived represent 27 colleges from 19 states, as follows: 

(1) Returns from States: California, 7; Connecticut, 1; Idaho, 1; Illinois 
4; Kansas, 1; Maryland, 3; Massachusetts, 47; Michigan, 1; Mississippi, 1; Mis- 
souri, 8; Nebraska, 1; New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 5; New York, 55; Ohio, 
7; Pennsylvania, 7; Rhode Island, 11; Washington, D. C., 3; Wisconsin, 2. No 
state given, 14. 

(2) Returns from colleges: Barnard, 6; Boston, 7; Brown, 1; Bryn Mawr, 
5; California, 4; Cincinnati, 1; Chicago, 5; Cornell, 13; Denison, 1; Hamlin, 1; 
Indiana, 1; Iowa, 1; Mass. Technology, 3; Michigan, 6; Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 
2; Mount Holyoke, 1; Nebraska, 2; Oberlin, 6; Radcliffe, 17; Smith, 30; Stan- 
ford, 2; Syracuse, 5; Vassar, 32; Wellesley, 22; Wesleyan, 2; Wisconsin, 1. 

(3) Returns from small towns, 34; returns from large cities, 105; returns 
from unknown, 38. 
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can afford to accept a position, and what should be the advance 
of salary during the years of service? 

3. What must a college woman save in order to provide for 
her support after sixty years of age? 

4. Is the college woman receiving sufficient compensation to 
meet this requirement? If not, why not? 

According to the reports,’ the money expense for the four years 
in a state university may be between $1000 and $1500. If strict 
economy is exercised, in a few of the institutions $1500 will carry 
the student through the four years’ course, although the greatest 
number show an expenditure of $2200 to $2400. The increased 
cost of living and the consequent advance in charges by several 
colleges, together with the growing extravagance of college halls, 
shows that college expenses not only have increased but are likely 
to become still larger. A study of expenditures of students in col- 
lege at present—at Wellesley College by Miss Wamsley, and at Sim- 
mons College by Misses Kellogg and Sherburne—corroborates these 
conclusions, the difference being due to the fact that the latter 
returns include cost of clothing in all cases, while the reports from 
the Association members do not.’ Then, if 1 to 8 years of graduate 
study were added (69 of the 177 returns show such advanced study), 
the total cost of training would be between $4000 and $7000.‘ 

The consideration of the second part of the question—what in- 
come does the college woman receive—should have due regard to 
the years of teaching or employment, and to the years of graduate 
work. Out of 123 salaries given, 18 receive $800 or less, of whom 
11 have been teaching over 3 years, and 9 over 5 years; although 
but one has had graduate work. Thus, about 15% are receiving 
less than a minimum of $800, and half of those have been teaching 
5 years or more. Twenty-three teachers receive $800 to $1000, 
of whom 9 have been at work over 5 years. That is, just one-third 


‘Returns on college expenses: Full account, 92; except cost of books, 115; 
except cost of board, 102. 

*Expenditure for 4 years under $1000, none; $1500-2300, 49; at $2300, 15; 
over $2300, 20. 

*Wellesley College: Class 1, $2400 (at Halls where students do housework). 
Represent 10% of cases studied. Class 2, $2400- $3600. Represent 40% of 
cases studied. Class 3, $3600-$4800. Represent 40% of cases studied. Class 
4, $4800 and over. Represent 10% of cases studied. 4 

Simmons College: Lowest possible expenditure, $1453. Expenditure of 
greatest number, $2702. Normal expenditure of those living at home, $1438. 
Variations in normal expenditure, $1607 to $4769. 

‘One year graduate study, 25; 2 years, 24; 3 years, 11; 4 to 8 years, 9. 
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of the teachers have a salary of $1000 or less. It will be seen accord- 
ing to these returns that a very large proportion of the teachers 
are now receiving the minimum living wage of $800, even though 
but 2 can be considered as serving an apprenticeship because of 
less than three years’ experience. Almost an equal number, 39, 
are earning between $1000 and $1300. Practically all of these have 
had more than 5 years’ experience, and half have had graduate 
work. The other one-third of the returns show an income ranging 
from $1300 to $3000 or over, almost all of whom have been at work 
over 8 years, or have had a number of years of graduate work.’ 
Upon this basis, certainly, the income is not proportionate to the 
expenditure. 

A discussion of the minimum salary and of the necessary ad- 
vance in salary should require a study of the living expenses of 
college women. We have here the most valuable feature of the 
report, for it affords the beg nning of a collection of data on that 
most vexed question of necessary expenditures; and, even though 
calculated for the trained woman, may aid in the whole study of 
the “living wage.’’ We shall approach the subject, first, from the 
reports of actual expenses, computing the necessary salary to meet 
such expenses and provide appropriate savings; and second, by a 
comparison of incomes with expenditures and the margin actually 
afforded for savings.” 

A close study of the returns* reveals several important facts 
besides the range of income essential: (1) We find that the allow- 
ance for board of less than $6 a week, which forms the lowest figure 
under the usual expenditure of the ‘‘greatest number,” is below what 
is given in the reports as the rate for “lowest suitable board ;’’ while 
the highest figure is too low for any localities except the very small 
towns. (2) The allowance for incidentals, which includes laundry, 
$50-$150, is far below the healthful standard. (3) The dependence 
upon $10 to $25 for medical services is dangerous, and must all 
too often mean a sacrifice of health which will finally result in a 
call upon savings or a reduction of earning capacity. (4) ‘‘Pro- 





‘Earning between $1300 and $1600, 19 (13 with graduate study and 18 with 
5 years experience); between $1600 and $1800, 5 (with 8 to 16 years experi- 
ence); between $1800 and $2000, 5 (with 13 to 20 years’ experience); between 
$2000 and $2600, 8 (with 8 to 26 years expenrience); over $3000, 6 (with 10 to 
29 years’ experience). 

*For table see p. 124. 

3See table, p. 125. 
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fessional expenses” cut down may, and usually do, mean a lowering 
of efficiency or of development, resulting in a failure to increase 
earning capacity so as to provide for savings, and often*mean a loss 
of position. (5) What may seem like an unusual allowance for 
traveling expenses is often required by the distance from home, 
by the summer outing, and by the savings which may be invested 
in European travel. 

Therefore the reports of the living expenses of college women 
show that the opportunity to save, upon an income of $1000 or less, 
is extremely slight. It is a unanimous opinion that the college 
woman is now at the limit of frugal living to get the best out of life 
without worry. The women physicians emphatically protest 
against more frugal living. Furthermore, a large number of these 
reports reveal that women are supporting or aiding in the support 
of other members of the family and thus relieving their brothers of 
burdens, but cutting down their own savings as a result. 

It must be granted that savings are a necessary part of the ex- 
penditure, and must be considered as vital in attempting to deter- 
mine a “living wage.’’ A comparison of income and expenditure 
shows startling conditions, with regard to margin. The 
savings for those receiving less than $1200 are less than 
$200, if any thing, and universally at a sacrifice of the necessities of 
life; while the ability to save from $300 to $500 on a $1200 to $1500 
salary involves the same sacrifice. It is only on a $1200 to $1500 
salary that a saving of $200—-$300 seems possible without reducing 
the standard of living, and only on a salary of $1500 or more that 
a saving of $500 is possible or feasible. 

To determine upon the advance in salary, the age at which sav- 
ings should begin and the amount of savings necessary to permit 
a woman to retire comfortably at 60 years of age must be considered. 

The greater number of college women graduate at the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three or under, while a very small propor- 
tion finish their course after the age of twenty-four. Taking into 
consideration graduate work, we may say that a college woman’s 
earning capacity begins at twenty-five years of age or under. We 
find also that the salary of $1000 or over does not usually come for 
the woman who has had no graduate work, unless she has had four 
to ten or more years of experience; and consequently the beginning 
of a period of savings cannot be counted upon until a woman has 
reached the age of thirty or thirty-five. If this is so, we find that 
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the ability to save does not begin before that age. On the other 
hand, the living expenses of the college woman must increase dur- 
ing later years unless we are to go back on our old idea of college 
education as training for the service of the State. The demands for 
contributions of service and of money, subscriptions, conferences, 
professional organizations, all mean a burden which must be met. 

The following statement is given tentatively to show what the 
income should be if, after the first five years of teaching, systematic 
savings were possible. Beginning with 25 years of age and an 
income for five years of $700 to $1000, no savings would be possible. 
In the next five years, and a salary of $1000—$1500, $1000 might be 
saved. In the next period on $1500—$2000 salary, $2500 might be 
saved. Omitting the next five years for sabbatical years on half 
pay, between forty-five and sixty years of age $7500 might be saved, 
making a total savings of $11000." 

If this sum had been at 5% compound interest, the principal 
would have amounted to about $18,000, and the income for the wo- 
man at 60 years of age would therefore be about $900 a year. It 
should be remembered that $4000 to $7000 was brought into the 
business as capital invested in training; therefore this amount of 
saving is certainly not out of proportion to the years of service. 

When we note that two-thirds of our returns show an income 
of $1300 or less, and when we remember that but one-twelfth were 
receiving between $1500 and $1800, and that one-tenth only are 
receiving between $1800 and $2600, and when we note the actual 
inability to save and at the same time to meet the essential expend- 
itures, it is apparent that the situation is far from satisfactory. 
The college woman is not receiving sufficient compensation to meet 
the requirements of living and saving. 

The question of why this condition exists is not so quickly an- 
swered, partly because the schedules did not include sufficient queries 
and partly because the investigation has been too limited in extent. 
That greater economy is possible is repudiated generally by the re- 
ports, and there is universal opposition to the idea that the scholarly 
class are conspicuous for their waste. The demand for higher sal- 
aries is equally universal. It is not extravagance, then. Is it 
inefficiency—a lack of earning capacity? If so, is it due to weak- 
ness of training or to failure to receive compensation sufficient to 


1See table p. 125. 
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maintain and develop efficiency? We cannot now concern ourselves 
with the efficiency of the training, since the reports in no way give 
a basis for discussion. The financial returns do, however, present 
material for reflection. One-third of the returns show a very small 
expenditure for travel, while between one-third and one-half show 
too little attention to professional demands. One-half are too 
economical on cost of clothing, an economy which too often en- 
forces more economy of the same kind; while in some instances the 
cost of “‘board and room”’ is too far below the sum for least ‘‘suit- 
able board.”” May there not here be an explanation of a part, at 
least, of the complaint of “‘poor teaching’? which is being voiced 
throughout the length and breadth of the land? 

The remedy for the deplorable situation is both easy and diffi- 
cult. As among women in all other occupations, there should be 
a greater knowledge of business methods and business ideas. The 
training of economic sense is most important, and is possible to the 
college woman because such training can be offered—no, required 
—in our college courses. In fact, except among the unskilled work- 
ers—that is, among the industrial, commercial, and professional 
women—this great need can be met, if only the teachers of those 
groups can be led to an appreciation of its importance. Solutions 
more difficult to be executed may be offered. Our colleges are no 
longer fulfilling their obligations to our women when they offer a 
college training but do not provide for training in special fields 
other than teaching, either through the regular college curriculum 
or through graduate work. Our own Leland Stanford University 
has endeavored to accomplish this good for men, as have our tech- 
nical colleges throughout the country; but, so far, few opportunities 
are available for women—none perhaps in the same way, except at 
Simmons College. 

This field is being studied carefully, however, by the Committee 
for Inter-municipal Research, and elsewhere; but the great mistake 
is that we are attempting to fit the college woman into business 
without giving her any preparation therefor. It is certainly impor- 
tant that the college should be sure of opportunities, before it offers 
training in any special field. Experimentation in human life can 
not be carried on as in vegetable products. The educator must 
continually feel his way. Such endeavors as are being successfully 
made by the Teachers College, Columbia University, to fit teachers 
for special fields is also worthy of comment in this connection. 
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In addition to widening the opportunity and increasing the effi- 
ciency of the college woman, and thus decreasing the competition, 
the college may aid in the struggle to fit wage to efficiency by in- 
sisting on a certain minimum wage for the graduate, but also re- 
quiring corresponding efficiency. Our college graduates must ex- 
pect to serve an apprenticeship—to do a ‘‘man’s work for a boy’s 
pay’’—as has always been the lot of the beginner in industry. Ex- 
perience must be added to special training. 

It is evident that the same principles of action are necessary, 
whether we are concerned with the woman in a factory, in a shop, 
in a store, in an office, in a hospital, in a school. 

I have outlined the beginning of a careful study of the standards 
of living among college women, because I feel that an intensive study 
all along the line of women’s occupations must be made before 
Utopian conditions can be approached. The national investigation 
now being made will, without doubt, be more helpful and suggestive. 
That it must cover such a huge field means that much more inten- 
sive work will have to be undertaken in all of our great cities, as 
was done in Birmingham. I should like to see ‘“‘A complete survey” 
the motto to be held up by this Association—an organization of 
women which should surely recognize the value and necessity of 


thoroughness of research in this subject, as in any other. 





THE SUPREME COURT DECISION ON THE OREGON TEN 
HOUR LAW 


KATHERINE COMAN 
Wellesley College 


Rarely has a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
attracted so much attention as that handed down last February 
(Feb. 24, 1908) in the suit brough by Curt Muller against the State 
of Oregon. Judge Landis’ verdict imposing a fine of $29,000,000 
upon the Standard Oil Company was not more momentous, although 
in the Oregon case the fine involved was at most but $100, and the 
contestant was not a great corporation but an obscure body of 
working women. In 1903 the state legislature had enacted a law 
providing that ‘“‘no female be employed in any manufacturing or 
mechanical establishment, hotel, restaurant, or laundry” in that 
state for ‘‘more than ten hours during any one day.” This legis- 
lation was secured at the instance of the trade-unions, but their 
intention to make the law cover the case of women employed in 
shops and stores was defeated by the protests of the large retail 
firms of Portland. Four years later the Legislative Committee of 
the State Consumers League interested its constituency in the sales- 
women who, notably in candy and ice-cream shops, were in equal 
need of protection; some of the latter employees being kept on duty 
sixteen hours a day for seven days in the week. An amendment 
including mercantile establishments (except for the week imme- 
diately preceding Christmas day) was put through in response to 
the united efforts of all the women’s organizations in the state, the 
trade-unions, and the Consumers League. 

Before this consummation was reached, however, the right of 
the legislature to impose any limitation on the conditions of wom- 
en’s employments was called in question. The ten hour law was 
protested (1906) and its constitutionality challenged by the pro- 
prietor of a Portland laundry, the fourteenth amendment being cited 
in evidence that a woman’s right to contract for employment with- 
out let or hindrance was inalienable. In the state courts the de- 
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cision was in favor of the law, but the protestant carried the ques- 
tion to the Supreme Court of the United States. This was the first 
time the constitutionality of statutes limiting the hours of labor 
for women had come before that body, and women wage-earners 
and their friends throughout the country were deeply concerned 
as to the outcome. Nineteen other state legislatures had enacted 
similar laws—all the Atlantic Coast states except Delaware, North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; all the Pacific Coast states; Illinois, 
Ohio, the Dakotas, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and Louisiana. The law 
of Massachusetts had been in force for thirty-eight years, that of 
Wisconsin for forty-one. The constitutional question had been 
brought before six state courts. In Massachusetts and Nebraska, 
as well as Oregon, the statutes had been sustained. In Illinois, 
Ohio, and New York they had been annulled. The adverse decision 
(1895) of the Supreme Court of Illinois had deprived the women 
laborers of that great industrial state of all protection for more than 
a dozen years. The New York Court of Appeals (1907) had set 
aside not only the limitation on working hours but the prohibition 
of night labor, on the ground that woman were citizens, not wards, 
of the state ‘“‘when the question relates to the business, pursuit, 
or calling.’”’ The decision of the Supreme Court in the Oregon case 
would finally determine this mooted question, and all state legis- 
lation must stand or fall with the issue. The Consumers League 
of Oregon appealed to the National League for aid, and was not 
disappointed. Through its highly efficient secretary, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, the federated organization sounded the alarm, and set about 
collecting a fund with which to conduct the defense. The services 
of Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, of Boston, were secured, and this distin- 
guished attorney undertook to plead the case without remuneration. 
Miss Pauline Goldmark, acting for the National League, got together 
a mass of pertinent data concerning the legislation affecting women 
wage-earners in this country and abroad, as well as the opinions 
of leading statesmen, physicians, and economists, as to the physi- 
cal, industrial, and social effects of overwork for women. The 
brief submitted to the Court by Mr. Brandeis is a valuable docu- 
ment, embodying as it does the latest conclusions on this critical 
problem. 

At first blush, it would seem abundantly evident that women 
wage-earners should be protected against excessive or injurious or 
dangerous labor, and yet one cannot go far in pleading their cause 
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before encountering the objection that to restrict the conditions un- 
der which a woman may work is to prejudice her industrial interests. 
The employer, it is said, will prefer a man, who is free to labor as 
many hours as the situation renders necessary. Some objectors 
contend, farther, that protective legislation imposing such a handi- 
cap on women is class legislation and deprives the female laborer 
of her inherent rights as wage-earner and as citizen. The right of free 
contract and immunity from class legislation are among the funda- 
mental privileges of American citizens, and they cannot be regarded 
as less essential to women than to men; but all individual rights 
and privileges give way before public necessity. Statutory limita- 
tion of the hours of labor has been sustained and enforced in the 
case of men who are engaged in dangerous trades or in occupa- 
tions where the public safety depends upon a high degree of effi- 
ciency. The law prescribes an eight hour day for miners in eight 
of our Rocky Mountain States; and, though hotly protested, this 
legislation has been sustained by the Federal Courts on the ground 
that a “limitation is necessary for the preservation of the health 
of the employees.”’ In the opinion on the Utah eight hour law, 
handed down by the Federal Court, a principle of great significance 
was enunciated, viz.: ‘The protection of health and morals is no 
less important than the protection of life.’ The prohibition of 
Sunday labor in barber shops was sustained by the New York courts 
and by the Fderal Court, to which the question was appealed on 
even broader grounds. ‘“‘It is to the interest of the state to have 
strong, robust, healthy citizens, capable of self-support, of bearing 
arms, and of adding to the resources of the country.’’ In its decision 
that the New York ten hour law for bake-shops (1905) was uncon- 
stitutional, the Federal Court did not deny the power of the legis- 
lature to limit the hours of labor where the effect of long hours on 
the health of employees and on public health was clearly prejudicial, 
but. over-ruled the judgment of the state legislature and of the state 
supreme court in this regard. Where long hours have had the effect 
of diminishing the reliability of the employees of public service 
corporations, and thereby jeopardizing the safety of their patrons, 
the legislatures have not hesitated to enact, and the courts to main- 
tain, laws prescribing such limitations as should guard against ex- 
cessive nervous strain. Rhode Island, for example, limits the work- 
ing day for street-car employees to ten for each shift. The Congress 
of the United States has recently legislated on similar lines. Shocked 
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by a series of railway accidents caused by the exhaustion of signal- 
men and telegraph operators, the American public demanded pro- 
tection, and the national legislature prescribed a nine hour shift 
for all telephone and telegraph operators employed by inter-state 
railways. In the same act (1907) it was stipulated that no more 
than sixteen hours of continuous labor be required of train employees, 
this shift to be followed by a ten hours interval for rest. 

Students of labor legislation are convinced that the weight of 
legal opinion in the United States is shifting from the individualist 
theories of ante-bellum days to the policy of state regulation, not- 
ably where women and children are concerned. These aré the 
laborers most likely to be injured by excessive toil and least likely 
to be organized for effective resistance. The greater strain involved 
in the speeding of machinery and in the multiplication of the demands 
upon brain and nerves necessitates increased safe-guards, so that 
we may anticipate progressive additions to our labor code, reducing 
the length of the working day, prohibiting night work and injurious 
trades to the weaker members of the community, extending the 
scope of such limitations from factory to mechanical and from me- 
chanical to mercantile establishments. Timid folk call this tend- 
ency socialistic, and predict the doom of individual liberty; but the 
humanitarian sees in it only the instinct of self-preservation, find- 
ing expression in new forms suited to the new dangers that threaten 
modern society. For good or for ill, the principle seems to be clearly 
established that the body politic has the right to protect itself against 
the injury that may be wrought in the pursuit of individual interest, 
whether the menace originate in the cupidity of the employer or 
in the ignorance or recklessness of ‘the workman. We interfere 
with the right of free contract where contagion or accident threatens; 
why hesitate where the life force, the vitality of the nation, is being 
sapped by excessive labor? 

Granted, then, that the state has authority to modify the con- 
tract between employer and employed so far as may be necessary 
to safe-guard its own interests, there may still be ground for appre- 
hension lest the industrial opportunities of women be curtailed by 
a species of class legislation. Are not women entitled to the same 
freedom as men in disposing of their labor? In reaching its decision 
on the constitutionality of the Oregon law, the Supreme Court was 
guided not so much by abstract theories of individual rights as by 
considerations of public policy. The problem was primarily one 
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of physique. Since the average woman has less motor activ- 
ity and less muscular and nervous endurance than the average 
man, and since moreover her social function is radically different, 
a general limitation of the working-day in behalf of women wage- 
earners was, in the opinion of the court, justified on grounds of public 
policy. Justice Brewer’s words voicing the opinion of the court 
on the Oregon law are explicit: ‘Legislation for the protection of 
women may be sustained, even when like legislation is not neces- 
sary for men and could not be sustained.” ‘The limitations which 
this statute places on her contractual powers, upon her right to agree 
with her employer as to the time she shall labor, are not imposed 
solely for her benefit, but also largely for the benefit of all.”’ ‘‘Since 
healthy mothers are essential to vigorous off-spring, the physical 
well-being of women becomes an object of public interest and care, 
in order to preserve the health and vigor of the race.” 

No one familiar with the conditions under which women labor 
in the cotton factories of Georgia, or the silk factories of Pennsyl- 
vania, or in the laundries or canneries of Oregon and California, 
can doubt the wisdom of this conclusion. Physical and nervous 
exhaustion, recurring day atter day and week after week, sap the 
vital forces beyond possibility of recovery. For women, overwork 
in itself constitutes a dangerous trade. The inevitable consequences 
are debility, neuresthenia, and physcial collapse. The testimony 
of physicians and charity workers is conclusive as to the secondary 
consequences of this nervous breakdown. Accidents can quite often 
be traced to over-strain. The wearied muscles and tremulous 
nerves become unequal to guiding the machine, and slackened at- 
tention results in disaster. According to the report of the British 
Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops for 1903, the most 
dangerous hours are those of the greatest fatigue, viz. from eleven to 
twelve in the morning, and from four to six in the afternoon. Many 
accidents attributed to carelessness are really the effect of over- 
work, and the sufferer should receive compensation from the employer 
who exacts the prolonged labor or from the state that permits it. 
The modern laundry, with its steam-driven machinery, is peculiarly 
open to this form of abuse. It is, moreover, a seasonal employ- 
ment of an extreme type. On Mondays and Fridays the work is 
rushed, and the women are kept in their places far into the evening 
hours. Fumes from the gas-jets in the ironing room work harm 
to the head and eyes. The necessity for being constantly on the 
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feet and the damp over-heated atmosphere of the workrooms en- 
gender serious diseases—varicose veins, rheumatism, and tubercu- 
losis. Moreover, the physical depression consequent on these work- 
ing conditions render the laundry-worker peculiarly liable to drunk- 
enness. In England the ‘‘beer-man goes his rounds at 10 a. m. and 
at 6 or 7 p. m., delivering his cans of beer from the nearest public 
house—an institution which is unknown in any other trade.’’ Sta- 
tistics for factory towns both in this country and abroad go to show 
a lower birth-rate and a higher infant mortality among factory op- 
eratives than among other classes in the same community. A girl 
who stands eleven or twelve hours a day, bending over a loom or 
a mangle, is not preparing for wholesome motherhood. The mother 
who leaves home at six o’clock in the morning and returns at six 
or seven in the evening cannot take adequate care of young chil- 
dren. Woman’s duty to the state is more important than that 
“of bearing arms and adding to the resources of the country.” 
Upon her devolves the supreme obligation of nurturing the children, 
of determining the character of future generations. 

To one who has watched untrained women crowding into the 
occupations open to them and has experienced something of the 
enormous difficulty of organizing workers who go intoa trade with 
the full expectation of abandoning it upon marriage, defense of the 
right of free contract seems worse than useless. It is an outworn 
shibboleth which only serves to blind us to the fact that freedom 
to negotiate terms of labor is an empty boast under the present 
conditions of industry. Justice Brewer spoke the humane truth 
when he said that protective legislation was necessary to secure to 
women ‘‘a real equality of right.” 

Championship of woman’s rights—the just claims of women to 
equal or equivalent education, free access to all employments for 
which they can fit themselves, and an adequate representation in 
civil and political affairs—should not blind us to the fundamental 
necessity of promoting health, intelligence, and righteousness among 
the women who are forced by industrial competition into exhaust- 
ing and degrading trades. A right of prime importance, no less 
essential for women than for children, and of far more practical 
value than the suffrage, is the right to protection from excessive 
labor, to exemption from injurious working conditions. 

It is both a virtue and a defect of our federal form of govern- 
ment that each state legislature acts for its own constituency as if 
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its particular problem had never been discussed or legislated upon 
before. The results of experience are generally ignored as inapplic- 
able or misleading. Now, while each new community presents 
new conditions, human nature remains very much the same. No 
sooner do competitive forces come into play than the strong begin 
to take advantage of the weak, and business success is won at the 
expense of the general welfare. It is difficult to convince a com- 
munity jubilant in the first flush of material prosperity that certain 
social safe-guards which seem to handicap industry really make 
for ultimate wealth; but the experience of Old World nations is 
conclusive in this regard. The British Parliament enacted a ten 
hour law for women in 1844, France and Switzerland followed this 
excellent example in 1848, Holland in 1889, Germany in 1891, 
Austria in 1897, Italy in 1902. The experience of sixty years has 
set at naught the predictions of the statesmen and economists who 
protested against this legislation as a menace to national prosperity 
and to woman’s economic future. The consensus of expert opinion 
cited by Mr. Brandeis goes to show that the shorter working day 
has brought about no diminution in the ratio of output to em- 
ployee, while the quality of the product has definitely improved, 
The women concerned have gained in physique, while they have 
lost nothing in wage rate. Far from being obliged to surrender 
their employment to men, the proportion of wage earning women 
has increased, even in the protected occupations. The employer 
finds in the comparative cheapness of female employees, in their 
superior adaptibility, or in their greater docility, sufficient off-set 
for the legal limitation upon their hours of labor. 

California, although included in the list of states that limit the 
working day for women, occupies a unique position. The state 
constitution stipulates that ‘‘no person shall, on account of sex, be 
disqualified from entering upon or pursuing any lawful business, 
vocation, or profession.”” This provision was incorporated, presum- 
ably, for the economic benefit of women; and this supposition is 
fortified by the fact that we find analogous legislation on the statute 
books. For example, the Act to prevent discrimination against 
teachers (of 1874) requires that the same compensation be paid to 
female as to male teachers for like services, when holding the same 
grade certificates. In the constitutional convention of 1878-9 an 
amendment was proposed, but not incorporated, providing that adult 
women should be eligible for any position in the educational depart- 
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ment of the state, whether elective or appointive; that female teach- 
ers should be paid as high salaries as male teachers in the same 
grades; that half the employees in the state printing offices should 
be female, unless a sufficient number might not be had; and that 
half the clerical force in the employ of the state, county, and city 
governments should, wherever possible, be women. 

In pursuance of this catholic policy, the California courts have 
nullified legislation imposing limits on the scope of women’s em- 
ployments, even when such limitations were evidently in the in- 
terest of public morality. An ordinance of San Francisco prohibit- 
ing the employment of women to retail drinks in dance-cellars, bar- 
rooms, or any other place where liquors were sold, and a state law 
to the same effect which further prohibited the hiring of women 
to dance, play, or sing in such places, was declared unconstitutional 
by the state courts (1881). The principle was then enunciated that 
the legislature may make no laws relating to employments that do 
not affect both sexes equally. The eight-hour law of 1868 complies 
with the constitutional requirement. The legal working-day for men 
and women alike is limited to eight hours, but the statute contains a 
contracting-out clause that destroys its practical effect. It has no 
more binding force than the usury laws that prescribe a legal rate 
of interest which holds only in case no rate is mentioned in the con- 
tract. This law, like the law relating to teachers’ salaries, is prac- 
tically a dead letter today. Whatever has been accomplished in 
California toward reducing the length of the working-day or rais- 
ing the wage rate for women has been the result of trade 
organization. 

It is not the function of this paper to discuss the respective ad- 
vantages of state regulation and labor-union agitation as the means 
of bringing about these very desirable results; but I may be permitted 
to call your attention to the great difficulty—to my mind the in- 
superable difficulty—of organizing women for effective action. The 
employments opened to unskilled women are so over-stocked, women 
so quickly come into competition with foreigners who have low stand- 
ards as to working conditions, their sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of their trade is so slight, that only in rare instances and for 
brief periods have women’s unions been successful in bettering a 
labor contract. The laundresses of San Francisco and Oakland 
have been able to negotiate an eight-hour day; but most wage-earn- 
ing women in California, in a state where an eight-hour day is pre- 
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scribed for government employees and for the employees of govern- 
ment contractors, are working from nine to ten hours during six 
days in the week. In the candy shops and bakeries, according to 
the Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1904, the working- 
week of sales-women averaged sixty and sixty-eight hours respec- 
tively, while the maximum for candy shops was eighty-four, and 
for bakeries ninety-five, per week. The bakeries are open for busi- 
ness at five in the morning and the confectioners until late at night, 
and the sales-women are on duty Sundays as well as week days. 
The labor commissioner cites the “‘thoughtlessness of housewives”’ 
and other customers who suit their own convenience in their shop- 
ping habits as the principal cause for these needlessly protracted 
hours. The learned judges who found the law forbidding the em- 
ployment of women as bar-maids in dance-cellars unconstitutional, 
pointed out that the makers of the constitution had disabled the 
legislature for much wise and wholesome regulation of public morals 
and public health, but opined that there must have been in the 
mind of the enacting convention some compensating advantage of 
over-whelming importance. Whether these compensating gains 
have accrued to the working women of California, I, a stranger to 
the actual conditions, will not undertake to say. But perhaps 
you will permit a sojourner from the far East to suggest a third 
means of promoting the economic welfare of your working-women 
—the women who are not affected by the eight-hour law and who 
are too numerous or too scattered for adequate organization. The 
Consumers League aims to give some effective expression to the 
sentiment of the purchasing public. That public does not wish to 
be served at the expense of human life or human welfare. We need 
but to know the conditions that obtain in sweat shops, in canneries, 
in retail stores, and a protest is raised. But that protest is usually 
futile—a momentary horror exploited by the press, and put out of 
mind by the next sensation. It is necessary that public sentiment 
be organized, formulated, and brought to bear at the right moment. 
This is the function of the Consumers League. For ten years past 
it has carried on a campaign in behalf of women and children, fight- 
ing the sweat-shop, promoting protective legislation, bringing such 
pressure to bear upon the proprietors of retail stores as should 
force them to provide seats and lunch-rooms and Saturday half- 
holidays. The Consumers League is counted today among the chief 
factors that make for industrial betterment. 
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This paper is offered by one who, a few weeks previous to writ- 
ing it, was in a state of almost entire ignorance of the facts since 
hastily gathered together in a fashion more journalistic than scholarly. 
It is, however, believed that what is here stated errs in incomplete- 
ness rather than in exactness. The reader, forewarned, may take 
the results in what spirit he will. The paper is at least an expres- 
sion of the views of one who follows all the workers with a sym- 
pathetic hope for their larger share in that well-being of which 
modern life is so rich in promise, and who has come to feel that the 
spread of unionism among women can serve admirably as one of 
the agents working for the realization of that promise. 

Of the workers in gainful occupations in California, the last cen- 
sus tells us that today about eighteen per cent are women; and of 
this eighteen per cent about fifteen per cent are, strictly speaking, 
wage-earners. Women share in some slight degree in almost every 
class of work which this state has developed; but the majority of 
women wage-earners are, according to the twelfth Censusof the United 
States and the report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State 
of California for 1905-6, engaged at work in the canneries and cloth- 
ing industries, in laundries, in millinery, and in dyeing and cleaning 
establishments. Not only are these the majority of women at work 
as wage-earners, but in these trades the women workers outnumber 
the men. This is also true of the women wage-earners in clothing 
stores and department and dry-goods stores, while telephone opera- 
tors and candy clerks are likewise chiefly women. 

It was about 1900 that a movement for the organization of 
women workers began, and between that year and 1901 most of the 
labor groups of women wage-earners now in existence were formed. 
In the seven years that have ensued, though a distinct work has 
been done, as will presently be shown, only about three or four per 
cent of the women workers of the state are as yet trade-unionists., 
To state that most women in the laundries and the restaurants, 
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in the binderies and the typographical shops, in the shoe factories 
and men’s garment industries, and some of those who are operating 
the telephones, are organized, will approximately point out all the 
women workers who are under union influence. I venture to 
decide, after a perhaps insufficient number of conversations with 
some of the women who are doing the executive work in these 
women’s unions, that thereally importantand typical unionismamong 
women in California is embodied in the organizations named the 
Steam Laundry Workers’ Union, the Garment Workers’ Union, 
the Waitresses’ Union, and the Telephone Operators’ Union. The 
facts concerning these groups are sufficiently typical to justify nar- 
rowing the limits of this paper to them. 

Organized as the Steam Laundry Workers’ Union of San Fran- 
cisco, about one thousand women, comprising the female working 
staff of twenty-one laundries of San Francisco (there are three hun- 
dred fifty men) thus come under trade union influence. This 
union was formed about seven years ago (February 21, 1901), and 
feels that it has secured and will continue to insure very much 
better conditions as a result of its existence. 

Before they unionized, women in California worked in the laun- 
dries on about the same termsas, and under even more degenerating 
conditions than, domestic servants. They were obliged to live at 
the laundries, to work a ten hour day with no security against 
Over-time demands, and their wages were fifteen dollars a month 
with board and lodging, described as ‘‘such as it was.” The union- 
izing of the women brought them at once a nine hour day, the right 
to extra pay for over-time, the privilege of living at home, and an 
average wage of about thirty dollars a month. These conditions, 
while infinitely better than those of the past, yet left much to be 
desired. Women were not being paid the same wage as men for 
the same work, were doing heavy work, and working over a stretch 
of time that tended altogether to break down their health and thus 
their earning capacity. 

In March, 1907, an agreement was presented to the proprietors 
of the principal laundries in San Francisco asking for an eight hour 
day, an increase of pay, and a more specific regulation of the kinds 
of work that the women should do. When the employers opposed 
this plan, the Steam Laundry Workers went out on a strike on the 
first of April, 1907. After eleven weeks of struggle between the 
Laundry Owners’ Association and the Union, the San Francisco 
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Labor Council acting as mediator, the quarrel was adjusted. The 
terms finally agreed upon secured members of the union against the 
employment of any but union members, and these were to be engaged 
through the office of the union. It was further arranged by a sort 
of sliding scale of hours that, beginning June 1, 1907, with a fifty- 
one hour week, there should be a regular diminution of the hours 
of work such that by June 1,1910, the week is to be forty-eight hours. 
Each working day is to be within the hours of seven a. m. and five 
p.m., with neither more nor less than one hour for lunch. Over- 
time is to be paid for at the rate of time and a half, and wages to 
be paid weekly and fixed by mutual agreement. Especially is it 
provided that ‘‘women markers, washers, and distributors must 
be paid the same wages paid to men employed in the same work.” 
The strike cost $17,120, of which only $4,910.94 were from the treas- 
ury of the union, the other $12, 209.06 furnishing an excellent proof 
of the sympathy and support given to the organization by other 
unions and the public. 

In Oakland, where there is also an organization of the laundry 
workers, the union tried its strength at about the same time that the 
sister organization in San Francisco was making its group claim for 
better conditions. The Oakland strike failed, partly for lack 
of coherence among the members, but chiefly, it is felt by those who 
made and aided it, because public support failed where it might 
have been expected—that is, from other trade organizations of Oak- 
land, the women, the ministers, and social workers of the community. 
The San Francisco Labor Council sent two thousand dollars from 
the funds raised to carry on the San Francisco strike; but, as has 
been said, the strike failed; and the workers, their situations gone, 
are now trying to carry on a laundry of their own, to which they 
have given the suggestive name of the ‘‘Result Laundry.”’ 

A year or two ago the women laundry workers of San Jose, 
catching the new spirit, decided to ask admission to the men’s or- 
ganization already formed. That the men would have none of them, 
not sympathizing with women’s organizations, will astonish only 
those who have not reflected upon the conservatism of the average 
man, whether wage-earner or profit-maker, in regard to women and 
their wage. Undismayed by the rebuff from the men workers, the 
San Jose girls formed a union, struck, and gained a distinct im- 
provement in wages and hours in their particular tasks. Then the 
men consented to receive them. Last year the whole organization 
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struck again, but lost. Then, like the Oakland strikers, they set 
up in business for themselves. The ‘““Temple Laundry,” the memo- 
rial raised to this strike, is running under union management, chiefly 
that of the women, and reports that it has already doubled its busi- 
ness and is making money in a most satisfactory fashion. 

The deduction from these few facts is, surely,that organization 
has meant gain to women who work in laundries. The gentle, 
blue-eyed girl who acts as secretary to the Steam Laundry Workers’ 
Union of San Francisco tells me that the eight years of organization 
have practically rid laundry work in San Francisco of most|of its worst 
features, and the workers in that trade in California may hope in 
future to be freed from the worst liabilities of laundry work—un- 
duly long hours in over-heated and damp rooms, tasks of an ex- 
hausting and degrading kind done at arbitrarily fixed hours and 
paid for at half the rate a man would receive tor them. While 
eastern women are still receiving three dollars a week in certain 
branches of the laundry trade, in California even appren- 
tices cannot receive less than seven dollars per week; and in Branch 
1, which includes markers, distributors, washers, and wringers, 
they must be paid nine dollars per week. Far-seeing man- 
agers like those of the Metropolitan Laundry of San Francisco, 
recognized the business value of rigorous rules for good ventilation; 
and of minimizing the discomforts of the workers in the wash-rooms, 
mangle-rooms, and sorting-rooms; and there are hopes that soon the 
present good understanding may bring some check upon the dele- 
terious effects of the starching work. Everything promises that 
the women who, in the future, enter the laundries of San Francisco 
will have a chance for better health and a greater respect for their 
work, and so a tendencey to make of their group a more dignified, 
intelligent, and stable set of women than laundry workers have as 
yet been anywhere in the world. And this, it seems fair to believe, 
comes chiefly through union action. 

So much for organization in laundry work. Now what has hap- 
pened through the unionizing of the Garment Workers—an organized 
group which now includes some five hundred persons in San Fran- 
cisco and about one hundred in Los Angeles? 

The story of the organization of the Garment Workers’ Union 
is an amusing one. About December, 1900, the men cutters of San 
Francisco decided to organize. They applied to the international 
organization for a charter; but, lacking numbers sufficient, matters 
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remained at a stand-still until April, 1901, when, it having been 
recognized that by uniting with the women workers they could get 
the requisite strength, a call was issued to these. The women re- 
sponded, and organization was effected on the 18th of April, 1901. 
Three years later the cutters—that is, the men of the organization 
who had originally planned the union—decided they did not enjoy 
the preponderance of women in the union (four hundred and fifty 
women to forty-five men), and asked to withdraw to form an or- 
ganization of their own. The women, who of course had the con- 
trolling vote, refused for three months, until the men appealed to 
the International. Then the women adopted the men’s attitude 
of mind so completely that they not only voted for separation but 
voted the men two hundred and fifty dollars to start their separate 
organization. This was in 1904, and the two organizations worked 
along separately until 1906, when the men decided that they had 
made a mistake and applied to the women for amalgamation. It 
was probably not: merely in retaliation that the women said, “No,” 
but it was patent that there was a large grain of the joy of having 
their turn at the men’s old game in the mind of the woman who led 
this group and who told me, with an amused smile, ‘““They are still 
applying, and the women are still saying ‘No.’ ”’ 

These five hundred women known as the Garment Workers’ 
Union are organized, to use their own phrase, “for mutual help;” 
and they are the one woman’s union which gives a sick benefit of 
five dollars per week. Not even the majority of the women work- 
ing in the men’s garment trades have as yet been persuaded to join, 
and the girls of this union have to face ‘“‘open shop”’ principles from 
most of those who employ large numbers of workers on men’s cloth- 
ing. But in spite of this fact, during the seven years that they have 
been organized they have secured three of the largest factories in 
San Francisco as union shops, and have made distinct gains in hours 
and wages. Moreover, all has been accomplished without strikes. 
The young woman who leads this group seems to have intelligence, 
judgment, and the rare gift of frank reasonableness; and the steady 
progress without great friction which marks the history of this union 
is probably the result of her wise control. Garment workers are 
still paid by piece work, which they say tends to make the workers, 
eager for large returns, strain and drain their faculties by too inten- 
sive work; and the union is trying to use its influence toward a grad- 
ual change in the direction of time-wage rather than piece-wage. 
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As it is, it has actually assured to workers who come under its in- 
fluence an eight hour day, a wage from nine to sixteen dollars per 
week and the sick benefit, and other kindly offices of a friendly so- 
ciety. Finally, it has made them self-directing workers. It was 
one of the owners of a large shirt factory which employes only mem- 
bers of this union who assured me that it had paid him in dollars 
and cents to use only union girls. ‘““They are steady, intelligent, 
and capable,’’ he said. ‘They know what they want, and can be 
dealt with in a way impossible among women who have not had 
the steadying influence of union meetings.”’ 

The Waitresses’ Union yields less to tell; but the story, if brief, 
continues to show the gains that come from unionizing. Four or 
five hundred women are allied in the Waitresses’ Union. They 
form a group of restaurant workers distinct from that of the men 
but allied with the ‘‘Local Board of Restaurant Employees.”’ First 
organized in 1900, the union fell to pieces then as the result of an 
entirely unsuccessful strike, but has since developed numbers and 
strength sufficient to be able to add their quota to the records of 
definite gains through concerted action. At the time of reorganiza- 
tion in 1901 the girls employed at waiting in San Francisco were 
working fourteen hours a day for seven days in the week, and were 
paid five dollars per week. Now they are engaged by a scheduled 
arrangement which insures them a ten hour day for six days per 
week at ten dollars a week, with extra pay for the noon-watch of 
a dollar and a quarter. Unionizing has thus brought them a gain 
of four hours per day, a day of rest in every seven, and wages double 
those of pre-union days. It has also assured each waitress a death 
benefit, a doctor’s care free, and some other aspects of the mutual 
aid which is one of the primary but valuable gains that come with 
organized labor. 

One attempt at women’s organization! still fresh in the minds 
of San Franciscans, which stands written as a failure, deserves some 
notice. I refer to the telephone operators’ union and their strike 
in May, 1907. 

A union of Telephone Operators had been formed in March, 
1907, probably as a result of a growing feeling among the telephone 
girls that things were not as they could be. The girls were working 
at what seemed to be an eight and a half hour day, but they were 
really on call for ten hours; they were paid from twenty to thirty 
dollars per month. Moreover, they were in many cases under men 
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chief operators, which for various somewhat personal reasons 
meant distinct inconvenience to the girls. They decided to re- 
quest a raise of wage, an eight hour day, and women chief operators. 
Meeting refusal, the organization, formed only two months before, 
went on a strike. They probably lacked coherence, they certainly 
lost their strike; but when I said this to the young woman who 
for five weeks led the losing fight, she smiled. ‘‘Oh yes,’’she said, 
“the strike was lost; but the girls who are taken on now get thirty 
dollars to begin with and thirty-five dollars after three weeks’ ser- 
vice, and they only work an eight hour day and not at call. It 
isn’t the union girls who have gained, for if the company discovers 
a girl going to union meetings she soon finds herself looking for 
another job; but women have gained, and so I don’t think the strike 
can be called a total failure, do you?” 

Women workers in the Boot and Shoe Trades and in the Allied 
Printers’ Trades share the gains or losses of the mens’ movement. 
That they are in a position to get a larger return than most women 
workers, that they are organized with the men are the facts which 
need accent. Men workers, as has been hinted before, are only 
slowly coming to understand the need and value of women’s unions. 
“Most men in the movement,” said the girl secretary at the Labor 
Headquarters, ‘‘are either careless as to organizing women or else 
are opposed to it.”” But in the Allied Printers’ Trades this is less 
true than in other parts of the labor movement. Here the male 
workers have recognized that woman is a persistent factor in the 
labor field. They may not be fully aware that she is merely making 
now in the factory a portion of the commodity which it was once 
her province to make entirely at home; they may not be clear 
that the man and not the woman is the new comer in most manu- 
factures; they may think of her as one who might well be at other 
tasks, more socially useful and less menacing to wifehood and mother- 
hood ; but they have come to see that, for the present at least, woman 
is likely to be a continuous and numerically large element in the 
field of labor, and that her lot—her skill and her power to hold 
her own—is inextricably interwoven with that of men workers. 
Gradually they are learning that indifference or antagonism to her 
work and the facts surrounding it is costing them competition with 
the sweated industries and with child labor, which shein her ignorance, 
helplessness, and need is largely responsible for. The result is an 
increase of the spirit which greets, encourages, and includes women 
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in the general labor movement. In San Francisco, as in other parts 
of the United States I believe, the typographical and related unions 
have earliest shown this wisdom, and are reaping their reward in 
the class of workers, men and women alike, whom they are raising up. 

The whole women’s trade union movement about San Francisco 
Bay is aiming to get coherence by developing agencies for closer 
contact between women workers. To this end, and perhaps too 
for ends more generally cultural, there has been organized within 
the last few months a working women’s club, the ‘“Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club.” It is proposed that the membership of this organiza- 
tion shall be made up exclusively of wage-earning women, the ten- 
dency being to interpret that phrase in its most literal sense. Sal- 
aried and professional women are regarded dubiously, as possibly 
too entirely separated by point of view and association to be able 
to make helpful members. This doctrine as to the membership 
is an excellent proof of that class-consciousness which trade-union- 
ism starts from and aids to increase. It is equally a proof of the 
regrettable class-antagonism which seems at the present time to 
be one of the unavoidable accessories to this struggle for a better 
standard of life. It is to be hoped that the ‘“Twentieth Century 
Club” will not diverge from true trade union purposes; for the value 
of training in class-consciousness seems greatly diminished if it 
goes along with acute class antagonism, and the primary need of 
women workers isnot so much to learn to be good haters as to learn 
to be intelligent workers and human beings. 

In the process of collecting these few facts concerning the women 
of Califoruia as trade unionists I have settled convictions only par- 
tially formed previously. These few interviews with women who 
have been subjected to organization influences have convinced me, 
as I think many more of us in California need convincing, that the 
surest, most direct way to raise the wage-earning woman’s standards, 
to increase her source of income, to develop and crystallize her 
conceptions of skill and efficiency and her sense of duty to her neigh- 
bors, is to encourage her to join a union. Women in California do 
not tend to organize readily. Here, as elsewhere, though perhaps 
less here than elsewhere, since all conventions and traditions touch 
Californians lightly—but here, too, the old taboo growing out of 
the economic and social dependance of woman holds; and all at- 
tempts by women to take independent action, flying as these do 
in the face of pre-conceived if entirely adventitious ideas of ‘‘wom- 
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anliness,’’ meet with derision and discouragement from fellow 
workers both men and women, from friends, and trom society 
at large. The young woman who led the Telephone Operators’ 
strike told me the hardest part of the whole episode was the scorn 
and opposition she had to bear, not from the public, but from her 
own family and worker friends. There are plenty of women workers 
in California content with long hours, poor conditions of work, and 
low wages; though happily the worst here is not what those in less 
favored centers have to face. Thoughtless, lazy or worse, these 
women are indifferent to, or frankly opposed to, the unions. Against 
these, as well as for these, the union girl organizes; and she feels 
and I feel that here is the most direct means of removing from the 
women workers the reproach so long and so justly attaching to 
her—the reproach that she underbids men in their wages, works 
less well than they do, and leaves to them all the responsible tasks. 
Moving, on the whole, less swiftly to new points of view than men, 
the conservativism, inertia, and lack of desire for independent ac- 
tion in the average woman leads her to accept that situation in 
which she finds herself, to assume her burden and say ‘‘Kismet’’ 
to whatever she finds she must do. Now this state of mind—a 
state of mind which, here as everywhere, is behind industrial in- 
efficiency and the abuses of the sweat shop and child labor—is the 
final great argument in favor of women’s trade unions. If it can 
be shown that the union is awakening woman to the fact that it 
is her duty to be an efficient worker, to work only under sanitary 
and normal conditions, and to gain nothing at the expense of her 
fellow-workers—and I think the facts given above do show this— 
it seems proved that unions mean strength, not only to women work- 
ers but to the community. To understand that to work with 
infinite industry is not a virtue if it be at the expense of others’ 
or one’s own health; to know that to accept without protest any 
task, even if that task be one which takes you into ill-ventilated 
rooms, involves nerve-destroying speed and gives you a return 
hardly sufficient for shelter, food, and clothing, much less a little 
amusement, is a wrong to yourself and to society—to know these 
things, which women workers more than any other need to know, 
is to be prepared to work out much that will do away with the worst 
forms of dependency and that makes for reliable citizenship. If 
few working women, even in fortunate California, have come to 
understand these things, it is because the daily task is absorbing 
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and unmeaning and life has little outside of a narrow domestic 
standard. If some of these women are getting a wider preception 
of their place and duty in the world, the trade union is greatly— 
perhaps chiefly—to be thanked, and it seems to me that it should 
be a source of congratulation to every Californian who has a thought 
for more than the immediate present that, perhaps to a greater 
extent than anywhere else in the world, the women workers of Cal- 
ifornia have entered upon a trade union movement which is waging 
a persistent and winning fight against that degeneration of mother- 
hood and womanhood inevitably attendant upon work done for 
long hours and low pay, at high pressure, and in unhygienic sur- 
roundings. 

It is just possible that this paper may seem a blind panegyric 
of unionism. This would be far from the intention. The intem- 
perance of much of the fight of the unionists (the women as well 
as the men), especially in California, is fully recognized. The weak- 
ness of judgment and short-sighted delegation of authority, the 
narrow prejudices and hot-headed action that have gone along with 
their tactics are not forgotten; but when everything has been said, 
it still remains true that only by shouldering responsibilities and 
taking the initiative in the conduct of their own affairs can men and 
women become fit members of a democracy; and if, in the assump- 
tion of this serious task, the unionist has stumbled and often behaved 
more like an ill-bred and selfish child than a thoughtful and self- 
conducting man, it does not mean that his duty of self-protection 
and self-guidance is any the less clear nor any the less socially use- 
ful. It only means that those in the movement are young to power, 
and have to learn a just appreciation of the rights of others as well 
as this first much-needed lesson that organization is teaching—the 
lesson of what constitutes the rights and duties of workers, indi- 
vidually and collectively. 








































































































THE FORMS AND RESULTS OF STUDENT SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Portions of a paper by 
LUCY SPRAGUE 
Dean of Women, University of California 


Both the forms and the results of student social activities are 
necessarily much modified by the existence of coeducation. For I 
take “‘student social activities” to cover all student life outside of 
the classroom—all unacademic college interests—all activities which, 
in their essence, include the relation of one student to another. 
And it is self-evident that the presence of men must play a consider- 
able part in determining the nature of these relationships. I do 
not here wish to argue for or against coeducation. Nevertheless, 
the subject assigned to me for the meeting must necessarily be looked 
at from two standpoints: one viewing student activities in the wom- 
an’s college, the other viewing them in the coeducational college. 

Take first, the question of athletics. A large part of the fervid 
interest in athletics which we find among modern undergraduates 
is not an interest in sport at all. It is rather a pride in the prowess 
of the college. It is not the wish to play a good game; it is rather 
the desire to beat one’s rival. In a woman’s college the responsi- 
bility for this prowess falls entirely upon women, and they, though 
less ardently than men, respond to it; but in a coeducational col- 
lege their share of the responsibility is very slight and their interest 
correspondingly slender. Wherever there are men, women’s in 
terests shrink even—perhaps I should say particularly—in theeyes 
of the women themselves. 

When we come to the unorganized social activities—dances, 
and social functions in general—we find the presence of men, as 
always, the determining force. The women’s interest in their own 
separated entertainments in the coeducational college is sometimes 
very keen, but it is of a slightly different order from the interest 
in the woman’s college. The entertainment must partake of the 
nature of a lark—some of the ordinary bonds must be removed, 
if it is to evoke any real enthusiasm. 

The method by which social activities are controlled 
will vary according to the particular character of the individual 
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college; but even here, though generalization is dangerous, I think 
we can see this same modifying influence at work. Self-govern- 
ment among women is more difficult of attainment along with co- 
education. They may achieve it after years of struggle; they may, 
under exceptional circumstances, reach it as soon as their fellow 
men students; or, in the separate college, they may develop it but 
feebly. However, I think the general rule holds good: Where 
there are men, the women are less likely to control social affairs 
in which they are interested than where there are not men. 

And this is not, as might be at first supposed, because the women 
share so largely in the government of the whole that they have no 
need for separate government. As a rule, they play a distinctly 
minor role in the common government. A woman may be a vice- 
president; never a president. She may edit a department; never 
the entire paper. I firmly believe the reason for this tendency is 
not because the women are absorbed by the common interests, but 
because, when responsibilities are divided between men and women 
the men by mutual consent take the larger half; and because less 
responsibility always means less interest. 


Now, what, for thel woman student, is the result of undivided 
responsibility in social activities? What of divided responsibility? 

It is a truism—one might almost call it a college bromide—that 
responsibility develops self-possession, self-confidence; and it is 
but a corollary to this axiom that it develops self-possession in pro- 
portion to, and along the line of, the responsibility. Intellectual 
responsibility develops intellectual poise; social responsibility de- 
velops social poise; physical responsibility, physical poise. By 
‘“‘poise” and “‘self-possession’”” I mean the ability to take care of 
oneself. This in its various forms is the great lesson of a 
college education. All the forms of student social ac- 
tivity—athletics, dramatics, music, society functions in general— 
bring with them, aside from the development in their respective 
fields, this general ability to take care of oneself in relation to others. 
Team-work is one of the most valuable disciplines that ever comes 
toa human being. This is obviously true of any team-work, whether 
it be that of basketball, of a play, of a glee club, of a committee, 
or of a marriage. The responsibility which falls on each member 
of any team should be vital. Just in proportion as the responsi- 
bility lessens the social interest slackens, and the chance of the so- 
cial gain of self-possession diminishes. What we mean by “good 
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team-work”’ is exactly this quick control of the individual in obe- 
dience to a social need, this readiness of the one to serve the many 
of which he is himself a vital part. 


College is a miniature world—an unreal, perhaps even a “‘fake’’ 
world—but, to the student, an important one. He runs this world. 
This fact alone is enough to make his imitation republic dear to him, 
for is there any more human philosophy than ‘“‘a poor thing, but 
my own?” All the mechanism of this toy world—the officers, the 
committees, the teams—is guided, when it is valuable, by the stu- 
dent. Not until he is much, much older will he again have this 
complete control of his surroundings. Little wonder that under 
these conditions shy or hesitant natures often grow like yucca 
palms. In the very rapidity of their growth, in the very complete- 
ness and suddenness of the opportunity lies the danger. Too often 
the power comes before adequate standards are formed and, what 
is more depressing, too often the college offers no background for 
the forming of such social standards. Thus, through lack of social 
criteria, self-possession turns to aggressiveness, poise to ‘‘push,” 
freedom to vulgarity or callousness. 


The student play written by students, performed and 
managed by students, is extremely good training in team-work; 
but usually it is what is called a “‘farce,’’ which too often means a 
play unhampered by any esthetic or intellectual standards. 

The responsibility of choice rests upon those who have 
undeveloped standards. And in society functions this is pathet- 
ically true. Students under the responsibility of being hosts or 
hostesses will inevitably acquire a certain degree of self-assurance; 
but unless this is combined with the world’s standards of social 
conduct, it is distressing rather than pleasing. 


The remedy is not to decrease the responsibility, but 
to increase the opportunity for forming standards. This, it is ob- 
vious, can be done only by throwing students in contact with those 
who have already acquired these standards. Without this, self- 
possession will come—it always comes where responsibility is given 
—but it will come under the unpleasant form of assurance rather 
than poise, glibness rather than ease. 


To my mind, it is unquestionable that in a coeducational col- 
lege, where the responsibility of social activities, and consequently 
the interests in these activities, falls in a lesser degree to the women, 
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that the women develop self-possession less markedly than in the 
separate college, where they bear the undivided burden. 

On the other hand, the make-up of the imitation coeducational 
world is more natural, more like the real world, than that of the sep- 
arate college. The real world mixes in men and women pretty 
systematically and universally throughout its broad extent. So 
that it often happens that a woman who has attained considerable 
poise under the abnormal conditions of a separate college finds her- 
self as diffident and uncontrolled and inexpressive as ever when 
she emerges into the real world. It is not, however, my purpose 
to balance the benefits of one social system against the benefits of 
the other. I merely wish to point out the differing results. 

I have said that within their imitation world the students are 
supreme. Without this world they become again merely unde- 
veloped men and women, who must prove their right to have power 
entrusted to them. For the many women who find no immediate 
responsibility awaiting them this sudden change inevitably breeds 
discontent. I should almost say that the discontent would be in 
proportion to the success with which the student had met the op- 
portunities given her through the social activities of her artificial 
world ; though, of course, this is leaving out of account the personal 
equation. This resulting discontent is one of the stock arguments 
against a college education. Its validity I readily acknowledge; 
but its seriousness I question. Not only are we creatures of habit 
and like what we have been used to for four years, but we—all of 
us—like power, and resent the taking away of it. Any period of 
special privilege carries with it the probability of succeeding dis- 
appointment. But the discontent lasts only until some new field 
of responsibility and interest is found in the real world where the 
power gained in the imitation world can be exercised. It may be 
an unpleasant period both for the girl herself and for her family, 
but it is natural and usually brief. That these new interests in the 
real world are likely to be better and broader because of this ability 
to control and to express which has been acquired in the college 
world seems to me demonstrable, and the only point worth real 
attention. The nature of these interests, the benefit that they may 
be to society, I leave to the succeeding speakers. Only let me in- 
sist that these interests, taken up after college is through with, 
are perhaps the most real and most permanent results of student 
social activities. 





RELATION OF COLLEGE EXPERIENCE TO PRESENT 
SOCIAL DEMANDS 


SOPHIE CHANTAL HART 
Wellesley College 


The signal service which college renders to its students is to 
modify their point of view. Mr. Bliss Carman tells us that Boston 
is a state of mind rather than a geographical point on the map; 
and San Francisco, likewise, is a state of mind, of different, but no 
less delightful, flavor. The best work that the college does is to 
engender a new state of mind, in which new motives and new ideals 
are operative. Some, of course, pass through college untouched by 
the influences there; but to most there is born a regenerative in- 
sight which we speak of, in somewhat crude terms perhaps, as the 
replacing of the more individual and egoistic and personal point of 
view with the more impersonal or universal point of view. Such 
a change in mental attitude is likely to be one of the most signifi- 
cant experiences of college in its effects. Let us consider it a mo- 
ment in detail. 

Girls, until college years enfolded within the family, in a world 
in which personal relations are paramount, in which obligations are 
to immediate loved ones, plunge suddenly into a college community, 
in which people unrelated by old ties live together. Many read- 
justments of standard are necessary for this new community—whole 
is a more complex whole; its interests are defined with a sharper 
intensity. In the give and take of this life, principles begin to emerge 
as the basis of human duties and relationships. In the Symposium, 
Plato has described in wondrous imagery the steps by which we rise 
in the intellectual life, in intellectual perception, the ever-widening 
circle of our love. From the conception of love and duty of ser- 
vice to individuals—as in the family, perhaps—we pass, as Plato 
says, to the love of many forms, of fair practices, of laws and in- 
stitutions, from the one to the many, from a parochial point of view 
to a sense of the whole, kath holon. We judge according to the 
whole, and love according to the whole. That nature is indeed 
dull which does not feel in college an expansion of being, in the 
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sense of forming part of a large corporate life, in coming into the 
heritage of corporate traditions. Pater, in speaking of Marius, 
characterizes it in his own inimitable way: ‘‘Without there is a 
venerable system of sentiment and idea, widely extended in time 
and place—a system which, like some other great products of the 
conjoint efforts of human minds through many generations, is rich 
in the world’s experience; so that, in attaching oneself to it, one 
lets in a great tide of that experience, and makes, as it were, with 
a single step, a great experience of one’s own.* * * The mere 
sense that one belongs to a system—an imperial system or organi- 
zation—has, in itself, the expanding power of a great experience. 
* %* * It is defined not so much in a change of practice as in a 
change of sympathy.” 

It is, indeed, a kind of liberation for the student to have shared 
the purposes, the impersonal interests of a college or university. 
This ‘sense of the whole” of which I have been speaking breeds 
gradually in college women the capacity to work in a team, to sub- 
merge themselves the better after they take their places in the world, 
in group activities. It is a corrective for the over individualistic 
attitude which is woman’s failing. And this is truly the great need 
of our day—women who can do good team work, on committees, 
on boards, on enterprises of all sorts where the collective experience, 
of several may shape policies to the wisest issue. The world in 
everyday matters is helped less by the reformer who goes off on her 
own tack than by the reformer who works shoulder to shoulder 
with others, banding them together in common ends, in common 
contribution, in social cohesiveness. College helps most women, 
undoubtedly, to that point of view, to that vital sense of the whole, 
in which effective team work becomes possible. It helps women to 
the plane where they discern the essential things ‘‘writ large;’’ where 
they see that individual effort comes to its fulness of perfection 
in cooperative effort—and this is surely the test of a high civiliza- 
tion. 

College experience renders another service which it is most in- 
teresting to watch in the process. Our eastern women’s colleges 
are being invested year by year with hordes of the rich and well- 
to-do classes who suffer from the blight and sterility of too much 
comfort, of too much complacency, as Arnold admonishes us, with 
things as they are. As under-classmen they swing things, their 
own way for a while, with the dash and high spirit that our Ameri- 
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can civilization develops; and then they seem to call a halt, recog- 
nizing vaguely that there is something else than doing as one likes, 
and slowly, here and there, they are sucked into this new vortex 
of college thought, which discloses, as a fair and enticing vista, 
the conduct of life in accordance with ideals of service—not doing 
what one likes but seeking to do anything that one can. This is 
part of the splendid democracy of the college—the sense of brother- 
hood that begets service. The universities and colleges have ever 
been the home of ideals; that is their specific contribution to the 
social economy. For minds that have a capacity for kindling to 
ideas the college richly unfolds opportunity for social service. It 
draws to its doors the men and women who are in the world work- 
ing out the new social conceptions. It is striking to find how the 
busiest people can make time to speak to college youth of the things 
that are vital to them; how Judge Lindsay of Denver, for instance, 
summoned east by President Roosevelt, can give up four hours 
out of one day in a city to go out to a college to address a crowded 
hall of girls on the Juvenile Court and probation officers and the 
help women can give to such endeavor in every municipality. From 
far and near they come, the people who are doing, the people who 
are thinking, and creating the new channels for service. The best 
come, heralded often by a great name already won, so that curiosity 
and interest alike draw the student in college to acquaintance with 
the practical endeavor which is transforming our age. Surely never 
has there been a time when so large a number in the world could 
say: ‘‘Nothing that relates to man is alien to me;’’ and it is the 
daily and importunate effort of the college to make that number 
larger by leaps and bounds. ‘The colleges are, in short, great clear- 
ing houses for the new thought, the new activity in social welfare. 
With such volume and concentration and enthusiasm does the 
college give harborage to these ideals that few students go forth 
untouched by these new forces toward a humaner, a less brutally 
competitive, mode of living. 

It might be objected that the college has nothing unique in its 
claim of furnishing a point of connection with the new sociological 
work, that many clubs are a similar clearing-house for ideas and 
activities. This, happily, is true. The college preempts nothing; 
indeed, the best things of life are not pre-emptable, but, like all 
gifts of the spirit, are to be won by all who forge their way through 
to them. It is only that the college, with its larger organization, 
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has some advantages which aid its efficiency in this task. It is 
its special privilege to effect the fusion of the practical with the 
philosophic side, to scrutinize the methods and achievements of 
the actual worker in accordance with underlying principles, to dis- 
cover the rationale of his efforts and illuminate them with new 
meaning. Another privilege the college has is that from time im- 
memorial it has assembled the people who love ideas and fertilize 
them; by the touch of one personality upon another, it passes on 
the living fire; out of all that the race has accumulated in vision, 
in achievement, in aspiration, it lights the way for the new genera- 
tion. The colleges in our land should be, and I believe they are 
today, reservoirs of intellectual passion, but—what is equally im- 
portant—treservoirs of moral passion. 

College experience offers other and very practical agencies which 
train for later social needs, and which lead to the same goal of a 
social consciousness. Chief among these I would place student 
government. It is true that the details of administration make 
enormous demands on the time and strength of students, that it 
could be done more economically by paid officials of the college, 
that there is inevitably much waste; but democracy is, in some 
aspects, a most wasteful form of government, if we reckon cost by 
certain standards. Like democracy, student government is chiefly 
valuable as an educative influence, for its effect on the attitude of 
citizens, for the qualities of responsibility that it evokes. Nothing 
else awakens in college so profoundly a civic conscience. It is a 
wonderful thing to see the idea taking root in a young girl’s mind; 
the confused but insistent awareness that the honor of the college 
is in her hands, that thoughtless conduct in public places will not 
merely discredit her as an individual but discredit her college; and 
in the more immediate life, the right to have hilarious fudge parties 
late at night, to disturb a neighbor’s study or sleep by loud talk- 
ing—all these simple lessons come home as related to a larger prin- 
ciple. They are not, of course, new ideas; but the reasons for for- 
bearance and allegiance toward a community ideal are directed 
toward a larger and more impersonal whole. 

It amazes me continually to see the anxious care with which pun- 
ishment is meted out by Student Government, the strong pressure of 
public opinion against those who do not offend openly and yet would 
violate the spirit of the covenant, the watchful effort to rouse those 
who are living according to a too individualistic standard. At 
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Wellesley, seniors isolate themselves from their classmates by living 
a mile away, in the village, in order to be in freshmen houses and pass 
down the traditions; they hold meetings in the smaller private 
houses in which Freshmen lodge; they are consulted by Freshmen 
on all sorts of problems, public and private, and the officers put 
their heads together in common council over difficult cases as gravely 
as the President of the United States might hold a cabinet meeting 
over a proclamation of war. From the student government presi- 
dent down, the sense of community responsibility grows to be a vital 
and pervasive concept, a hundred common occurrences of the day 
bringing it to the forefront. 

Coming as I did from a small college, I have felt regret some- 
times at never having had the training in administrative work 
which large student government and class organizations now give 
in colleges. Meetings are conducted always with strict regard for 
parliamentary procedure, so that students are sent forth equipped 
to take their part, in orderly fashion, in community affairs. Stu- 
dents become acquainted familiarly with the symbols through which 
organized life everywhere expresses itself. The work of the College 
Settlements Association within the colleges, so enthusiastically 
cherished there, I need not speak of, except as one more force, and 
that a potent one, to unite women in the service of community 
interests. 

What the college is doing today, as Mr. Crothers so happily 
points out, is to enforce upon women that the idea of the family 
as a center is capable of extension; that the methods of cooperation 
which have made the family the strong unit in human evolution 
are capable of extension. The family stands for the idea of the pro- 
tecting and uplifting of the weak, the fostering of children by par- 
ents, of the aged by their children; of common service, common 
devotion, of lending a hand all around as exigencies demand. More 
and more that which has been woman’s work, the conserving ele- 
ment in the family, is felt by college women to be her work still; 
only, good-housekeeping is seen now inevitably to extend beyond 
the four walls of the individual dwelling. This is the present day 
service of the college—to give its women larger basic conceptions; 
not to take them out of the home, but rather to make manifest the 
endlessly wide ramifications of the home for common health and 
common well-being. 

Through initiating women into the corporate life, and ‘making 
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them its more efficient servants by training them to good team work, 
through the quickening knowledge of the sociological endeavor mak- 
ing for a richer community life today, through training that floods 
into the colleges in administrative machinery and its forms, the 
college of today sends forth women who are not merely idealists 
dreaming of the urbs beata, but in sympathy and point of view 
and sensitiveness of humanity ready to be active citizens of it. 
I conceive that no woman who has tasted the fellowship of college 
and its undreamed of generosity of thought can ever live so narrow 
or self-encrusted a life in her interests or use of money, or in her 
estimate of what constitutes private or public worth, as she might 
have lived had she not gone to college, had she not discovered 
the high freedom and the responsibility of the corporate life. 





THE CONTROL OF STUDENT LIFE 


MARY BIDWELL BREED 
Adviser of Women, University of Missouri 


The purpose of this paper is to consider, as frankly and as care- 
fully as may be, the control of social life in state universities, and 
especially from the point of view of the women students and their 
interests. If there be any value in what I have to say, it is due 
to the fact that I speak from first hand knowledge; and, as my hear- 
ers must accept the limitations of my experience, I the more will- 
ingly accept the necessary limitation of my subject, and leave out 
of account the questions arising in women’s colleges and in smaller 
instituitons generally. But, on the other hand, if it is true—as I 
think it is—that the two most serious present problems in regard 
to the life of students are the problem arising from mere size and 
quantity, and the problem of the status of women in the higher 
institutions of learning, then the subject of this paper ought to have 
peculiar interest; for in the great coeducational universities both 
these problems are presented for simultaneous solution. 

Let us, then, consider the social conditions in a large state uni- 
versity, and what there is to be controlled. The most character- 
istic feature of social conditions in a state university, aside from the 
fact of coeducation itself, is the student boarding house. Halls 
of residence exist at a few institutions; but there is no attempt, 
even where these exist, to provide for all the students in build- 
ings controlled by the university. The Greek letter organizations 
usually occupy chapter houses managed by themselves, and there 
is a tendency for Christian Associations and clubs to rent, or own, 
houses for residence purposes. But in general the students live in 
scattered boarding houses, which in the most favorable conditions 
approximate to family conditions, but are often mere barracks. 

A stranger in the middle-western university is perhaps most 
impressed by a second characteristic: Social democracy here is a 
condition, not a theory; and the student body is recruited from 
every walk in life, from homes of culture, and from homes almost 
illiterate. In most universities the greater number of students 
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come from farms or small country towns; many of them grew up 
on land that was ‘“‘claimed”’ by father or grandfather. Compara- 
tively few are pure Anglo-Saxon; very many show a mixture of 
races. The girl descended from our colonial governors finds her 
social or academic rival in a dainty, fluffy belle whose grandfather 
was a peasant of the Continent of Europe. These things it is well 
to remember when we begin to discuss social culture and control, 
the graces and amenities of social life. 

Nearly all of these students come from coeducational high schools, 
and show the somewhat precocious sophistication that too many 
such high schools engender. Ingenuousness is not included in 
the all-inclusive curriculum of the coeducational high school. One 
must recognize the advantages to a girl of having a sane, comrade- 
like attitude toward young men; but one often sees a further de- 
velopment beyond the comrade stage. Too many girls are accus- 
tomed to a degree of personal familiarity with young men that in 
any other country would be unsafe—nay, disastrous. To deter- 
mine how and why the crude familiarities of Tommy Atkins and 
his sweetheart should have penetrated in this country into social 
strata far above Tommy’s would be an interesting social study. 
It is already a social fact that a large class of American girls, es- 
pecially in the Middle West, is today demonstrating something new 
under the sun—that a certain grace and social ease, a serene self 
respect and an interest in intellectual things can be combined, in 
one person, with a code of conduct that would ordinarily be taken 
most charitably as evidence of coarseness and vulgarity. I pass 
over the occasional disasters that come to prove that men and 
women remain men and women, even after we have decided there 
never was such a thing as the Garden of Eden. And meanwhile, 
those of us who are old-fashioned are thankful that there are still 
girls and mothers who see that a practise may be: degrading al- 
though it stops short of being immoral. But as the student body 
contains girls of every sort, so it contains very many with this 
twentieth century standard of conduct. I trust I am not overstat- 
ing the case when I say that, on the whole, it is the less dignified 
code that makes headway against the older one, and that the Fresh- 
man is more apt in this respect to relax than to stiffen when she 
comes into the student world. 

But it is not necessary to elaborate on this theme; it is only neces- 
sary to suggest it to the memory of an observant person in touch 
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with present conditions. Such an one will admit, I am sure, that 
the university, as it is am loco parentis, must deal with a problem 
that lies heavily upon the thoughtful parent, and deal with it in 
an aggravated form, on a large scale. 

You may say this is not a university question. Ten years ago 
perhaps it was not, but conditions in coeducation are changing. 
The old type of ‘‘co-ed,” whose purpose was work, now occupies 
the background in university life. She goes on her quiet way, 
strong in numbers, but inconspicuous. On the other hand, every 
observer knows that the girl who goes to college ‘‘for a good time”’ 
is rapidly multiplying, even in the hard-working Middle West. 
The Middle West does work hard. To an impartial spectator, one 
of the most striking differences between the students in the East 
and in the West is the amount of time they put in over books. The 
average western student would be a grind in any eastern college. 
But into this grinding group of students enters the butterfly, the 
girl who goes to college to make her debut. She has the money, 
the wardrobe, the leisure to play her part. She joins a group of 
other debutantes, and they find plenty of young men to help form 
a miniature Vanity Fair. Writers on our educational system com- 
ment on the superseding of the old aristocratic ideas in education 
by the characteristically American idea of giving every man the 
education he wants—or rather, of giving as many sorts of educa- 
tion as there are men. But here is a new development of the dem- 
ocratic idea. The university is to be a social stalking ground. It 
is to be fitted upasatree convenient for the operations of the climber. 
The girl from the thinly settled states, from the farm or the ranch 
or;the small town, comes up to be initiated into a sorority and to 
dance six nights in the week; just as another girl, far away, comes 
up to make her bow before Royalty and to whirl through a London 
season. But the first girl’s mother stays at home and economizes 
and wears her eyes out over embroidered frocks. And the girl 
stays as long as her money holds out, and then goes to teach in a 
place where good times are infrequent. Finally she marries back 
into the farm or village, and settles down to her telephone, church 
bazaars, and flinch parties. But she had her good time once, and 
knows that other girls are having theirs now. Indeed, the university 
student body has, in ever increasing numbers, girls of her type; 
and their doings—who does not know them? Who does not see and 
hear them by day and by night? There is a phrase that I always 
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associate with certain wise prohibitions of my own undergraduate 
days: the academic dignity of the campus. Sometimes, on lovely 
spring evenings, when pairs of shadows haunt the wooded parts 
of the campus; sometimes in academic halls, late at night, when 
a ceaseless stream of dancers float past me, and the rhythm of the 
band makes for dreaming, there comes again across time and space 
that old phrase, ‘‘academic dignity.’ It is a far cry. The new 
order is very human, but it is not academic, it is not dignified. It 
is very excessive. 

A recent editorial in the New York Evening Post speaks of ‘‘the 
one serious evil of coeducation, the excessive development of social 
life among the students.’”’ The problem of the excess has, indeed, 
official recognition. Presidents and faculties wag their heads, ap- 
point committees, make investigations, send out questionnaires. 
When things get to a certain point—usually when something hap- 
pens to remind people of the Garden of Eden—the university ap- 
points a Dean of Women, whose powers and duties seem to consist 
in persuading the unpersuadable and in making water run up hill. 
Various systems of co-operative or student self-government suc- 
ceed more or less badly for periods more or less brief. And mean- 
while, outsiders write Olympian articles to prove that there is no 
problem connected with coeducation. Mr. John Corbin, in a recent 
article, makes the interesting assertion that at a certain great state 
university ‘there is no coeducntional problem,” and proves this 
by stating that engagements of marriage are rare. Mr. Corbin has 
at least half the truth in that statement. One of the troubles with 
coeducation is that it so often does not lead to engagements of 
marriage—merely to engagements. Announced engagements are 
rare; secret and tacit engagements are frequent. These are called 
by the Olympians ‘‘harmless flirtations.’”” But after a girl has gone 
through several years of successive harmless flirtations, under a 
nominal chaperonage; after she has conformed her standard to 
what I called above the twentieth century code of conduct; after 
she has formed the habit of spending six to twelve hours a day in 
the society of the particular man she is flirting with—after a girl 
has been through this, she could hardly be taken as a brilliant con- 
firmation of Mr. Corbin’s thesis that there is no coeducational prob- 
lem, even though she leaves the university not engaged to marry 
anybody. 

Now I do not wish to imply that any large number of the women 
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students of today belong to the type I have just described. I do 
not wish to over-state the case. It is not necessary for me to say 
to this audience that the matter is not so much one of morals as one 
of dignity, and of the finer, subtler chastity. But I said in the 
beginning that I should be frank, and therefore I frankly say that 
I think we who are working in this field have a coeducational prob- 
lem to deal with—more insistant in some universities than in others, 
but present in all, and increasing in difficulty from year to year. 

I have tried thusto give a glimpse of the student body in the great 
state umiversities, and something of the social conditions. It 
would seem fairly evident that some sort of control of these condi- 
tions is desirable. But that very word “control’—-does it not 
remind us that most of these students know really nothing about 
such old-fashioned things as obedience and reverence for authority? 
These qualities are passé in other places than the Middle West; 
but here they are really dowdy. A certain sort of mother, who 
has spent her own girlhood in the struggle with more primitive 
conditions, determines, in her dim revolt from hardship, in her 
characteristic desire to get on, that her daughter Pearl shall be a 
lady. Pearl shall be taught book-learning in school, but at home 
she shall be reared in idleness. Certain accomplishments she may 
have, but the old gentle handicrafts of the gentlewoman are too 
homely for a lady. She shall dress as she pleases, and if the family 
exchequer permits of diamonds at breakfast and point lace in the 
class-room, so much the more is she a lady. Above all, first and 
last, Pearl is to do as she pleases; the more widely she departs from 
the parental walk in life, and the more completely she becomes a 
law unto herself, the more nearly is the purpose of her education 
accomplished. All older people are to her bores and impediments. 
If I were a dramatist, I might present to you two scenes that play 
themselves over every year in the life of a Dean of Women. The 
first is that of the over-worked father, accompanying his eighteen 
year old daughter to my office to register. The girl monopolizes 
the talking, and the father watches her with mingled pride and 
uneasiness; but before she takes him away, he manages to confide 
to me that Gladys has always had things pretty much her own way, 
but that he assures me she is not at all spoilt. The second scene 
is with the woman who lives in the university town, whose daughter 
takes enough university work to be in the student set, and who asks 
me if I cannot prevent her daughter from going to so many dances 
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—she is entirely unable to keep Maybelle at home. Maybelle is 
so very popular. 

Pearl and Gladys and Maybelle and their brothers, brought up 
on the same system, make a large part of the student body, the 
control of whose social life it is the object of this paper to discuss. 
Is it any wonder that the innocent word ‘‘control,’’ used in this 
connection, sounds a little startling? But our being startled will 
not help. Even a continuous state of alarm and disapproval will 
not help. The time seems ripe for a reformer; and, curiously enough, 
from a layman there comes a plan, formally proposed. 

Mr. Clarence F. Birdseye, of New York, has recently published 
a book called ‘‘Individual Training in our Colleges’—a book whose 
obvious omissions and limitations do not invalidate the contribu- 
tions it makes to our knowledge of the subject. He points out 
that the modern university exercises practically no control over 
about ninety per cent of the students’ time, and that this is neces- 
sarily the case under a faculty of investigators and extreme spe- 
cialists. The student therefore gets no training as an individual. 
Mr. Birdseye dwells convincingly on the need for individual train- 
ing, shows that it can be gotten only by personal work at close 
range, and then elaborates a plan for furnishing it through the 
Greek letter secret societies—the fraternities and sororities. After 
all the denunciations of Greek letter organizations, after their ex- 
pulsion from cetrain colleges and their curbing in others, it is naive 
and refreshing to have a perfectly serious proposition like this of 
Mr. Birdseye put before us; but he states his case very persuasively. 
However, as he professes to deal with men’s colleges only and does 
not consider problems arising from coeducation, I shall consider 
his ideas only as they allow of application to my field; though I 
cannot but mention, in passing, his attitude toward men without 
the Greek pale. He takes it for granted that a man who is not 
“fraternity material” is in no need of that individual training which 
he thinks so important that he not only writes a whole book about 
it, but speaks of it always with a capital I and a capital T. Whether 
the unfortunate boy who is not fraternity material is above, or be- 
low, the need of Individual Training is not made clear. Neither 
is there any apparent thought of the rare but possible contingency 
that a boy may love knowledge, or may get enough inspiration 
from a good teacher to affect his ninety per cent of free time. Mr. 
Birdseye’s experience with such people may have been so slight 
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that they seem to him as unimportant as the non-fraternity ma- 
terial. But I fear it is unfair to call attention to these limitations 
in Mr. Birdseye’s book, for one should rather consider the service 
he is doing by opening so much matter for discussion. He has 
aroused much interest, and his suggestions cannot be ignored. 
Many of Mr. Birdseye’s statements may be applied with illum - 
nating effect to the subject of this paper. It is true that ninety 
percent of the students’ time is spent outside the influence of the 
university, and spent partly in an extra curriculum of dances, din- 
ners, drives, soda-water fountains, nickle theatres, and moonlight 
strolls. It is true that there never can be a return to the old system 
of faculty government. While many individual members of the 
faculty, especially the women, give more time than they ought, as 
scholars, to afford, to matters of social control, the mere size of these 
universities prevents the general personal knowledge and contact 
on which the old system rested. It is too much to hope that the 
universities of the Middle West will be able in the immediate future 
to do as Princeton is doing, and graft some of the advantageous 
features of the small college onto their own huge educational bulk. 
To get these advantages requires the accumulated wealth of great 
centres of civilization. Even as it is, the university professor of 
the Middle West is usually more burdened with teaching and other 
time-consuming activities than his colleague in the East, and he— 
or more especially, she—ought all the more to be relieved of matters 
not strictly academic. On the other hand, there is more or less 
vicarious activity of the faculty in student affairs, through their 
wives; and the extent and value of the efforts of these women is 
not to be estimated. Many a girl has been made a new creature 
through the intelligent help of some woman in the faculty circle. 
But while the individual work is beyond praise or reward, when it 
comes to any sort of organization for systematizing these efforts, 
one meets at once the difficult fact that most of these women are 
not themselves trained college graduates, and that they have been 
chosen by their husbands for personal reasons and not on account 
of their administrative ability. My own opinion is that the less 
machinery there is about the efforts of the faculty wives for the 
students, the less the danger of their becoming perfunctory; the 
more informal these efforts, the more sure their success. I am a 
heretic in these matters, for I do not think that taking girls by 
twenties in our houses and feeding them with cake and tea does 
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much for social control. But if it were practicable for every girl 
in the university to be on really familiar terms with the wife of some 
faculty member, so that she had access to the privacy of a cultivated 
home and to the counsel of a cultivated woman, then there would 
be no problem worth discussing about coeducation, the Dean of 
Women might joyfully see herself abolished, and the coeducational 
millenium would dawn. But meanwhile, there is the awful fact of 
numbers. One cannot make twenty intimate friends each year. 
Perhaps, though, this is merely the darkest time that precedes 
dawn. 

Mr. Birdseye, however, would have us believe that the millenium 
will dawn when there are enough Greek letter chapters in each uni- 
versity to take in all the fraternity material; and when these chap- 
ters shall be under careful, sufficient control by their respective 
national organizations. In coming to the application of his ideas 
to sororities I feel the embarrassment inevitable in a layman, whose 
knowledge is limited and whose opinions are liable to be misunder- 
stood. While I know sororities well from the outside, it is only 
from the outside and only from the point of view of the university 
official. What I have to say is therefore given for what it is worth 
as coming from a disinterested spectator. And in general, let me 
preface my remarks by stating that I think there is no inherent 
impossibility in Mr. Birdseye’s plan, and that the difficulties in 
the way of its realization at present are not in themselves insur- 
mountable by people who are willing to wait for results. The 
theoretical, aside from the practical, difficulty is that even a per- 
fect realization of this plan would cover only part of the field. 

It is quite evident that the great national sororities—and I 
speak only of these, not of local or smaller organizations—are built 
up on ideals forever unattainable in practice, and therefore ad- 
mirably fitted permanently to stimulate effort. These sororities 
have a tremendous weight of tradition, and all over the Middle 
West their social prestige is recognized. They are admirable ad- 
ministrative machines. In fact, their solidity and organic individu- 
ality make the outsider wonder and admire. Their alumnz include 
a majority of the strongest women graduates of the great universi- 
ties, and these thoughtful alumnz are keenly alive to the opportuni- 
ties of their sororities. One prominent sorority woman, who was 
one of the leaders in organizing the Inter-Sorority Conference 
said that the future of coeducation, and therefore the future of 
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the higher education of women in the Middle West, lies with the 
sororities. It is certainly true that the sororities could destroy 
coeducation in spite of all efforts on the part of academic author- 
ities to prevent, short of expelling those sororities. And though the 
sororities could never cover the whole field to be controlled, they 
could, if they would, practically maintain coeducation; for they 
could do so much, if they really lived up to their own possibilities, 
that other problems of social life would solve themselves easily. 

A sorority may, and often does, give a group of girls a really 
homelike place to live in. It gives its members considerable train- 
ing in executive work of various kinds. It nearly always gives a 
girl a certain social ease; and if its own social usages are correct, 
it will transform an awkward girl into a young woman of charming 
manner. A good sorority fosters the spirit of loyalty and esprit 
de corps that girls so especially need to have developed; and it 
teaches a girl to keep a secret, to adjust herself cheerfully to diffi- 
culties, to subordinate her selfish interests to the good of others. 
In a properly managed chapter, the freshmen learn to accept 
guidance from the seniors, and the seniors have the inestimable 
benefit of being responsible for the good of the freshmen. In 
fact, if all under classmen were docile and amenable to wise seniors, 
and if all upper classmen were busy setting good examples to fresh- 
men, again we should have the dawn of a millenium. Meantime, 
far as we are from this condition, I cheerfully bear witness to the 
good work of sororities, and I am willing to defend the thesis that 
the average sorority girl is better equipped for the vicissitudes of 
after life than her classmate who has lived in the average student 
boarding house. 

I think I have given a fair idea of the elements of sorority strength. 
There are, I think, two inherent weaknesses, each itself the reverse 
side of a great trength. The first weakness results from the ir- 
revocable nature of the bond, more irrevocable than marriage; 
for, while a girl and her sorority may be separated in rare cases, 
this divorce can never under any circumstances be followed by union 
with a different sorority. Once initiated the girl belongs to the 
sorority, to have its stamp put upon her, to be molded for life. 
And yet every year mistakes are made in forming this adamantine 
bond. From the sorority point of view, the damage to the chapter 
is usually emphasized; but I confess that my memory dwells on a 
few occasions when a girl has allowed me a glimpse of the suffer- 
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ings of the individual who has made the mistake, a hint at the in- 
tolerable burden of the bond. The usual method of avoiding these 
mistakes, by postponing the choice for a year, safeguards both the 
chapter and the individual, but introduces a new problem—that 
is, what to do with freshmen. Under a system of late pledging, 
the freshmen are left in that Limbo—or shall we call it, in their 
case, Ante-Purgatory?—where hover the girls who are not sorority 
material. The second inherent weakness of the sorority lies in its 
exclusions. One cannot choose one’s exclusive circle without 
leaving things outside. In general, sororities, being human insti- 
tutions, have the defects of their qualities. 

Now if they had only such defects, why could we not look for- 
ward tu an immediate Utopia under Greek letter auspices? Let 
us recall the fact that the sorority chapter is simply a small 
group of girls arbitrarily marked off from the rest of that 
student body whose make-up ard characteristics I described in 
the first part of this paper. A chapter contains nearly all the 
component elements of the student bcody—the descendant of colonial 
governors and the granddaughter of the peasant. While it is still 
true that the sororities take most of the yirls who are in the hest 
sense strong socially, they also take in ever increasing numbers 
the girls of the cheaper social standards, the girls who are trying 
to better their social positions. Gladys and Maybclle often ‘ reake’ 
the best chapter. For one girl who is chosen for good-breeding 
and general ability, two or three—or more, shall I say?—are chosen 
for their gowns, their coiffures, and the names they can show on 
dance programs. Too often a girl is virtually chosen, not by the 
sorority members, but by the suffrages of interested fraternities. 
In the rapid changes of student personnel one never knows when 
a chapter may pass entirely into the ccntrol of its own foolish and 
frivolous element, when the cnly seniors there are to guide fresti- 
men are girls whose careers not even the scrority alumnz try to 
justify. I have seen chapters lapse into such social bankruptcy, 
and while present social corditions and standards prevail, what 
better can the average chapter do than avoid such periods of lapse 
and keep the cheaper element down to a minimum? It is signifi- 
cant that writers on these questions usually assume that the social 
dissipation that menaces coeducation is confined to the Greek letter 
circle. Student opinion tacitly assumes the identification of the 
Greek letter w rld with the world of the frivolous, of the less worthy 
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aims. These assumptions are probablv as just as any rough gen- 
eralization can be. Thoughtful sorority alumne do not gainsay 
them. In fact, one sorority woman, well-known in educatioral 
circles, who spends much of her time working for her own organi- 
zation, told me recently that she expected the Greek letter organi- 
zations, within the next fifty years, to perish from their own internal 
corruption. 

I should say then that, just as a great social problem in the uni 
versity is imported into it by the entrance of students of cheap and 
low social standards and usages, so the greatest weakness of the 
sororities at present is a social weakness, taken on by them from 
their environment; and that this social weakness is a fatal chstacle 
‘in the way of their carrying out any such system of social control 
as is suggested by Mr. Birdseye. Another and only less serious 
obstacle is a financial one. I pass over this lightly, important 
as it is; but as long as some of the oldest sororities cannot afford 
to send an official visitor to their chapter for more than a few days 
every other year. and as long as many chapters have no adequate 
funds for securing the right sort of chaperones to preside in their 
houses, so long will there be a financial obstacle in the way of soror- 
ity perfection. 

The mention of this last matter recalls a fact which it is the 
fashion to ignore. The fact is that we of the Middle West are liv- 
ing and working in a very young country, less than a hundred years 
old on the average. The garment that we cali civilization is very 
thin as yet in the West, full of holes and liable to tear. The people 
who are busy at the making of this garment are true creators on the 
earthly plane; and they have the rewards of the maker, the poet; 
but it is a false sort of optimism to think that the flimsy garment 
is as stout as the heavier one. In the thrill of the creative effort, 
the great, vital West gets its logic confused, and concludes that 
because a cast-iron suit of civilization is uncomfortable, therefore 
a chiffon garment wears better than one of stout cloth. In the 
face of such logic, I still regret that the sororities are too poor to 
pay for visitors and high-priced chaperones. In the face of such 
assertions, I still think that there are, not only in the sororities 
but still more in the student body as a whole, certain things un- 
satisfactory, crude, and unfinished, that time alone will ameliorate. 
Meanwhile, we cannot make the frail tissue stand the strain borne 
by the older fabrics. For the present generation seems to be thor- 
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oughly habituated to the manners and customs of Tommy Atkins; 
it knows more than its elders, knows that it knows more, and hides 
not its knowledge; it scandalizes its visitors and friends, and then 
compels their bewildered admiration; it flocks to the university, 
works tremendously there, and makes havoc of academic traditions; 
it keeps sorority houses full of noise, free-and-easy manners, and 
jolly girls; it knows not the word control, or the word reverence, 
or the word fail. For these young barbarians, some of whom mas- 
querade as Greeks, I do not believe that any satisfactory system of 
control can be gotten by machinery, whether of faculty, or of deans, 
or of sororities, or of what not. Machine work is all very well on 
wood or iron or linen, but it is merely a makeshift on young human 
beings. 

The control of college social life must begin in the home. And as 
the great Mississippi valley gets older and its people win more lei- 
sure, there will always be in it more and more homes in which boys 
and girls are carefully trained, in which will be anticipated those 
subtler points on the entrance requirements that are not expressed 
as languages and mathematics. Such homes, of course, exist all 
over the West now; and many graduates of this decade are estab- 
lishing such homes. These homes will really relieve the university 
of much of its present social function, at least of the responsibility 
of bringing girls out into society. In the Middle West it seems 
improbable that the academic functions of the university will be 
superseded by athletics; and, if the institution can be prevented 
from becoming a miniature Newport, it may very well continue to 
be an intellectual centre. 

As to pressing problems of social control immediately confront- 
ing us, of course therc are numerous expedients. We may coax, 
persuade, threaten, make rules, and discipline offenders. The na- 
tional Greek letter organizations can do much to help, and they would 
themselves grow stronger if their help were oftener asked. Their 
national chapters are always willing to do the utmost in their power 
in response to an appeal. Far more effectively than the Greek 
letter organizations, the students themselves can help. The social 
excesses make a certain set of students conspicuous, but back of 
that set there are always the majority—the eager, industrious, 
steady young people into whose sturdy ranks the frivolous come 
almost as intruders. Anyone who lives in a state university 
appreciates the weight of conservatism of the student body. 
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But though the ultimate solution of our problem of social control 
lies with the next generation, and will develop as civilization de- 
velops; though we may find that temporary expedients in the way 
of machine control are all more or less unsatisfactory; let it not be 
thought that we must fold our hands, or be content with purely 
temporary expedients. Two agencies are at work now, always 
available, really effective, though perhaps not sufficiently appre- 
ciated in educational high places. These agencies are, first, the 
humanizing and cultivating pursuit of liberal studies; and second, 
the informal, continuous influence of well-bred, cultured men and 
women. These agencies are simple, subtle, and costly, not so much 
in money as in far more precious things, such as time and thought. 
To discuss the ameliorating effect of humane studies when brought 
to bear through the personality of a great teacher, would lead me 
too far afield. But in this day of original research too little recog- 
nition is given to the services of the man who merely teaches supreme- 
ly well; and it is quite as short-sighted to leave this influence out of 
account in our consideration of student problems as it is to forget, 
in discussing sociological questions, the stupendous realities of re- 
ligion. And incidentally, stiffening the requrements for entrance 
and graduation would be a most efficacious remedy for ‘‘harmless 
flirtations,” and might even prevent Gladys and Maybelle from be- 
coming students. 

Outside the classroom, the most effective control of student life 
at present is exerted by gentlemen and gentlewomen of culture and 
experience, some of them in official capacities, some in more or less 
accidental contact with university life, but all in close personal 
touch with individual students, few or many. A woman of great 
experience and authority in educational matters once said to me 
that the place in which effective influence could be brought to bear 
was in the house where the student slept and ate. My own experi- 
ence confirms this entirely. A former dean of women, whose long 
experience was filled with success, said once that the only really 
effective work she did was that perfectly informal mingling with 
the women students in committee work and in student frolics, 
where her footing was personal, not official. This utterance is so 
true that one may almost call it inspired. The real control of stu- 
dent life is the often unconscious influence of men and women who 
lodge in the same houses, work on committees, or perhaps merely 
live ordered, thoughtful lives in the house next door or across the 
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street. On the other hand, the most perfect machine ever invented 
is just a machine, even if it is a Self-Government Association, or a 
sorority, or a whole galaxy of deans and tutors and proctors; and it 
never could do more than whiten the outside of student life if it 
were not helped by the presence of gentlefolk in and among that 
student body, acting in unseen, unrecognized influence, like the still 
small voice. On this subject of the efficiency, the Availability, 
the permanent power of individual influence, I might be tempted 
to enlarge indefinitely. I might write a whole paper on the pos- 
sibilities of the proper sort of dormitory as a place for personal con- 
tact—for the informal, continuous influence that is needed. I might 
tell true stories of the diminished efficiency of a dormitory when the 
number of older, cultivated women in it was decreased. I might 
tell you of the transmissal of influence through older students. I 
might tell you of men and women who are doing great work with- 
out knowing it themselves. And as this audience is made up of 
women interested in university life, I might suggest lines of vol- 
unteer work. But my time is at an end, though my subject is in- 
exhaustible. We are all soldiers in the educational army, and we 
are all promoters of civilization; and doubtless we all remember 
a story told, I think, of Stonewall Jackson. In the thick of a des- 
perate engagement, a staff officer rode up and said to him: ‘“‘Gen- 
eral, there are some reserves coming up. Where had we better 
place them?” ‘“‘Oh, let them come in anywhere,’’ said the General; 
“‘there’s beautiful fighting all along the line.”’ 
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The social side of college life has become a matter of such con- 
cern to faculties, alumni, parents, and college communities that it 
rightfully holds the attention of such an association as the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz. Better, perhaps, than any other class 
of people are we prepared to understand the complex causes, the 
lamentable conditions, and the disastrous effects of the social life 
which now obtains at many of our colleges and universities. 

But because we have been in the habit of approaching this 
problem from what seems to me the wrong point of view—that 
which concedes to the student body the making and moulding of 
the social. life—we have reached no very satisfactory solution. 
Such a point of view implies that the faculty is not more concerned 
in the social life of the students than a busy man is in the play of 
children. He regards it with indifference or indulgence until he 
is disturbed by too much noise or too flagrant naughtiness, and 
then he either punishes the children or banishes them. It is the 
other extreme from the point of view of days gone by, when the 
faculty granted meagre social entertainments, under proper police 
supervision, as concessions to frivolous youth. 

We cannot return to those faculty grants of restricted favors 
for the basis of our social life; we will not acknowledge the various 
student activities of the present day to be that true basis; we insist, 
notwithstanding the superficial differences incident to student life, 
that the basis of social life in college shall be the same as that of 
the true social life everywhere. Students are not so much to blame 
for the artificial life in which they live; we have gradually permitted 
them to believe that they are peculiar individuals, whom the nor- 
mal social code does not constrain. The point of view upon which 
we insist includes both faculty and students. The social life for 
which we plead concerns parents, alumni, professors, and their 
families, as well as the undergraduates. All must unite to make 
and mould the more genuine social life of a college community. 

74 
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How shall the transformation begin? By what means shall it 
be established? Not by the negative method of curtailing or for- 
bidding the activities of the great majority of students—the natur- 
ally sociable students, that have been permitted to grow up with 
full faith in the social life of their own making. That would be act- 
ing from the old point of view. Without antagonizing anyone, 
let us turn to that small minority who, by nature or by necessity, 
are not found in any of the student activities—the unsociable stu- 
dents. Let us regard these as so much undeveloped social material, 
and begin with them a positive constructive work. I need not 
give you reasons why such students should be converted into social 
beings. We all believe in social service for all mankind. Many 
classes of people far removed from college halls are engrossing the 
attention of college graduates imbued with enthusiasm for social 
service. It is a lamentable fact that students are accepted into our 
midst, permitted to slip quietly along through four years of college 
work, and to graduate unknown, with no more culture than they 
brought to college as freshmen. Let us follow the unsociable stu- 
dents out of college. See them become the teachers of our children! 
They have studied their books, they can pass examinations, and they 
must be given favorable recommendations. If they were unsociable 
in college from financial necessity, they are, in all probability, laden 
with debt and must continue the same meagre social existence. 

Oh, but you will say that college trustees are now providing offi- 
cers for the special care of the social life, and these can reach the 
unsociable student; that the Christian Associations are doing satis- 
factory work in all of our colleges, great and small; that committees 
composed of the wives of professors are, in’ many institutions, or- 
ganizing entertainments for those students like the non-fraternity 
students, unaffiliated with college organizations. All of this is true, 
but all fail to reach many types of the unsociable students. And 
their efforts‘are doomed because they are artificial and exterior to 
the life of the student. It is the privilege only of the professor or 
the instructor to reach the students naturally, to find favorable 
opportunities to make their acquaintance, to win their confidence, 
and to mould their lives. For this reason a dean of women must 
be, first of all, a professor on the faculty, a teacher of the larger 
type, before she is the dean, if she is to be successful in any large 
measure. 


The school-teacher deals with boys and girls, the research pro- 
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fessor with men and women; but the college professor, whom we 
are considering now, deals with neither boys nor men, nor girls nor 
women. His work is the most important in all educational life. 
He must be a man of the larger type if the offer of the college is 
what President Hyde of Bowdoin says it is: 

“To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count Nature a fa- 
miliar acquaintance, and Art an intimate friend; to gain a standard 
for the appreciation of other men’s work and the criticism of your 
own; to carry the keys of the world’s library in your pocket and feel 
its resources behind you in whatever task you undertake; to make 
hosts of friends among students of your own age who are to be the 
leaders in all walks of life; to lose yourself in generous enthusiasms 
and cooperate with others for common ends; to learn manners from 
students who are gentlemen, and form character under professors 
who are Christians—this is the offer of the college for the four best 
years of your life.” 

A friend of mine has just accepted a professorship in Hamilton 
College because he says Hamilton is still engaged in the rare work 
of making true gentlemen out of all kinds of boys. 

We must bear in mind that large social interests were probably 
not made a requirement when the average college professor was 
called to his chair. We have often wondered how it is that a col- 
lege professor can lecture to his classes, mark his papers, and retire 
to his study oblivious to the human needs of the students before 
him. The time has long passed since the teacher of an elementary 
or secondary school could hold that attitude toward the children 
before her. One of our leading educators has said: “I can find 
excellent teachers of literature, science, or history—in fact, able 
teachers of almost every subject—but I can find very few teachers 
of boys and girls.” I am always interested in the answer I get 
from college students to the question, ‘“Who is the greatest man 
you have known at Amherst, or Princeton, or Columbia?” or, “Who 
is the greatest woman you have known at Smith, or Vassar, or Mt. 
Holyoke?” Invariably they ask: ‘‘Do you mean our greatest 
scholar, the one the college is proudest of; or do you mean the one 
that has meant the most to me personally?” I have had students 
tell me that no professor in college has given them so much inspi- 
ration as the high school teacher that sent them to college. My 
hope for the social life of the entire student body depends upon this 
larger activity of the college professor. He must, of course, be a pro- 
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fessor of his subject; but more than that, he must be a friend of his 
students. Let him turn his special attention to the unsociable stu- 
dent, and he will be repaid a hundredfold. An influence he little 
dreams of will reach the self-sufficient sociable student of doubtful 
standards. 

I do not mean to suggest that the professor’s wife should enter- 
tain to rival the fraternity routs. True hospitality is always simple 
and inexpensive. Let her admit the lone student to her fireside 
and she can do more than any number of committees can. A pro- 
fessor told me the other day that a senior had thanked him: with 
great feeling for what he said was the first invitation in his entire 
course to meet a professor on friendly terms as a guest in his house. 
You will say, perhaps, that students do not care for such tame en- 
tertainment; that they must dance, and ride in automobiles, and 
wear pretty clothes; but this is not so. They will respond to the 
real thing as they never will to patronage of any kind. It will soon 
become apparent to those of finer natures that professors whom they 
most respect and admire are on intimate terms with students whom 
they do not know. They will begin to seek the inner circle. There 
they will find another tongue spoken. There they will see old- 
fashioned good manners. Nothing so fits a student for life as to 
be included in life itself, and never yet has been devised a better 
school than a home. 
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The next step for higher education in America must be the 
separation of the university from the college. These should have, 
not only different buildings, but a different staff of teachers and a 
different plan of organization. The college is English in origin, 
the university German. The one is generalized and elementary, 
the other is specialized and technical. Both exist in America, but 
they are unhappily telescoped together to treir mutual disadvan- 
tage. In common language, college and university are words with- 
cut difference in meaning. 

We have in America some twenty institutions fairly deserving 
the nam of university. Those bear the repruach that their con- 
tribution to advanced knowledge is far less than it should be. Their 
professors are not scholars in the creative sense—at least very many 
of them are not; their students are treated like school boys, with- 
out either personal or intellectual freedom; and the standards of 
advancement fall short of the best ideals of the universities of Ger- 
many. 

On the other hand and in equal degree, we hear this complaint 
of the colleges. Their professors are not teachers, but rather young 
men of intense special training and narrow sympathies; men who 
hope to be investigators, or at least who talk a great deal about 
research, and who have scanty patience with the elementary drill 
the college assigns as their part. It is further urged that the free- 
dom of the universities is granted to immature boys, not ready to 
receive it. The freedom of study and freedom of action is used 
for snap-hunting, for hysterical athletics, and for the many incen- 
tives to vice within the reach of the ‘‘gregarious mediocrity’? com- 
ponent of the college. 

The college students are taught in droves, thousands in a yard, 
with no incentive to the development of personal individuality, 
and with teachers too intent on other things to be able or willing 
to call it out. 
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Without insisting that these extreme statements are everywhere 
and at all times, or even anywhere at any time, justified, the fact 
remains that the university suffers from its fusion with the college, 
and that the college suffers equally from its fusion with the university. 
That the relative deficiency of America in advanced research (a 
deficiency by no means so great as is currently believed—but real 
nevertheless) is due to this confusion, no one can doubt; and we can- 
not doubt that to the same cause we must attribute in large degree 
the lack of pedogagic enthusiasm, the inadequate discipline, the 
want of purpose, and the spread of contagious vices within the col- 
lege. 

A university in the proper sense is a place for life-training of 
the highest order. It should embrace technical, professional, and 
research work, and each part of it should be intensely specialized 
and under direction of men of the highest personal fitness in their 
particular line of work. The university demands enormous li- 
braries, highly developed laboratories, and a general concentration 
of all materials for work, each part giving strength to the others. 
Each professor should be a great teacher, but the greatness of his 
teaching should lie in example and in the contagion of personality, 
rather than in skill in class-room pedagogy. 

The college is the place for general culture, for the acquisition 
of basal conceptions, and for the development of personal manners 
and manliness. Its students are lost in great libraries, and their 
presence embarrasses the administration of the libraries. The need 
of books in a college is primarily for the teachers. The college 
students do not need highly specialized apparatus in science, and 
their teachers should be those whose primary interest lies in mak- 
ing boys into men. To this end, accumulation of resources beyond 
a certain reasonable point is a doubtful advantage. The college 
reaches its most effective limit with less than five hundred students, 
and it can do its work well with less than two hundred thousand 
dollars of income. Larger numbers impair effectiveness, and this 
disadvantage is not made good by the presence of great libraries 
and great laboratories which the college student cannot use. The 
weakness of the small college today lies in the starvation of its fac- 
ulty. If it could pay better salaries and demand better teachers, 
it would find its opportunity at once. Colorado and Knox, Am- 
herst and Trinity, Wabash and Oberlin, lack only this to do better 
collegiate work than is possible at Harvard or Stanford or Cornell. 
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But this again is the vital point, and not much can be said for the 
small college while it is weak in its pay-roll, low in its ambitions, 
narrow in its sympathies, and vacillating in its standards of scholar- 
ship. Much of this weakness is due to the struggle of the colleges 
to be universities, to be rivals of the great schools rather than to 
be their feeders. 

If we separate the college from the university it is the college 
that needs most help; it now falls short of the best ideals farther 
than the university does. The university in Germany meets the 
definition given above. It is devoted solely to the professional 
and research training. But in England the word university has 
a meaning quite different. In Oxford and Cambridge the univers- 
ity is merely the alliance of the various colleges, joined to form an 
agency for granting degrees. It is the examining board of the col- 
leges. A college is a place of residence and instruction, the value 
of this instruction being tested by professors, not collegiate teachers, 
selected for the purpose by the university. Hence university be- 
comes primarily synonymous with the system of examinations. 
From this, in England, arises the anomalous distinction of ‘‘teach- 
ing universities’’ and “examining universities.”” The university of 
London, though now controlling various detached schools, is pri- 
marily an examining board. It is a device for standardizing educa- 
tion, but at the same time it conventionalizes it and tends to destroy 
originality and spontaneity in teacher and student alike. Very 
lately the university of Cambridge has become organized on the 
German plan as an agent of advanced training. It has become, 
in a high sense, a teaching as well as an examining university, and 
the chief obstacle in the way of its success lies in the conservatism 
and the inertia of the colleges represented in its board of control; 
for these colleges of Cambridge, as a whole, are only remotely in 
sympathy with professional training or independent research, which 
is the most distinctive attribute of the true university. At Oxford 
the university as a body of teachers scarcely exists, although in Ox- 
ford there are many professors who possess university ambitions 
and the university spirit. Yet many of the ablest of these professors 
have never had a student, and others have sought for them in vain. 
For the first duty of a great investigator is to leave his impress upon 
a group of disciples. Research without students is a species of race 
suicide. 


When our first little colleges were established in the American 
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colonies—Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, and Kings College— 
they were isolated, and could not be grouped in universities. Hence 
the professors perforce did their own examining, granted their own 
degrees. From this fact arose our confusion of terms, college and 
university, these meaning in America practically the same thing. 
As to this day, the ‘‘college course’’ is the chief business of most of 
our universities. For various reasons—mostly bad ones—the pro- 
fessional school in America has grown up as the rival of the college. 
Only relatively lately, under the lead of Harvard and Johns Hop- 
kins, has the entrance to a profession been based systematically 
and consistently on a college education. 

The English college requires a three year course for the degree 
of A. B. In America, this course has required four years. In the 
last twenty or thirty years the entrance requirements of our colleges 
have been steadily pushed upward, so that the bachelor’s degree 
now implies two years more work than was required in the seven- 
ties. It is admitted that it has been pushed up too far for the ad- 
vantage of the student who is to add to it a university course in 
professional training. It is pushed too far, if the university is to 
begin where the college leaves off. It is not too far,if the main pur- 
pose is general education—broad training, as an end, with reference 
to the special demands of professional life. 

To remedy this condition two changes are proposed. At Har- 
vard and in some other colleges the course required for the degree 
of A. B. is shortened so that a good student can complete it in three 
years. The fourth year then becomes a graduate year, and with it 
the university begins. No suggestion as to a physical separation 
of the university from the college has been made in this connection 
except in Clark university, which stands unique in its method of 
organization. 

The other proposal is that the first two years of the present 
collegiate course be relegated to the college alone, and that the uni- 
versity begin its instruction with the present junior year. In this 
case, the junior year should be given to preparation for research 
or professional work, the latter beginning properly with the fourth 
or senior year. In this arrangement, after entrance to the univers- 
ity two years would be required for the degree of A. B. (which de- 
gree would probably, as in Germany, become obsolete as a univers- 
ity degree); four years would lead to the degree in law (Juris Doc- 
tor, or J. D.); five years to the degree in Medicine (M. D.); three 
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or four years to the degree of Engineer, and four or five years to 
that of Doctor of Philosophy, the badge of the professional inves- 
tigator or teacher. The value of these degrees would not be mater- 
ially changed from that now recognized. The essential feature is 
that the university would confine itself to the costly work in edu- 
cation, the work it can do best; while to the college or to the supple- 
mentary high school the freshmen and sophomore work, the work 
in elementary language, science, and mathematics, would be rele- 
gated. The term ‘junior college’’ was some years ago framed by 
President Harper for this work, and the junior colleges affiliated 
with the University of Chicago now grant at the end of the soph- 
omore year the degree or title of Associate in Arts. This title serves 
for admission to the university college of the University. 

The work of these two higher years, or of the university college, 
the small college in general cannot do well. These years involve 
libraries, laboratories, the beginnings of research, the beginnings of 
professional training. To postpone all these until the degree of 
A. B. is attained is, for many students, a loss of time and a waste of 
strength. The German university begins virtually with our junior 
year. It would be a mistake for the American university to set 
its entrance standards any higher. The college may retain for 
four years those of the number who want, not a university course, 
but rather what the college can give. It might advantageously 
lower its entrance requirements to cover, not two, but three or even 
four, years below the entrance to the university. If it took the 
four years it would be on the plane of the college of thirty or forty 
years ago. If three years, it would be on the general level of the 
English college. If A. B. were to be lowered to the level of ‘‘A. 
A.” (Associate in Arts), a collegiate degree from an approved col- 
lege would admit to the university. But these adjustments 
will come in one form or another when the essential, the inevitable, 
change takes place. This is the separation in place, in organization, 
and in method of the university in America from the American 
college. 

This separation of the first two college years from the university 
would be in every way to the advantage of the few well-equipped 
institutions fit to bear the university name. It must come sooner 
or later, and there is no large or insuperable reason why Harvard 
or Yale or Cornell or Chicago or Stanford, or the state university of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, California, or Illinois, could not accomplish 
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it at once. There are many advantages in leading in an inevitable 
movement, as has been several times shown in the history of Har- 
vard, Johns Hopkins, and Cornell. 

But for the college the advantage of the surrender of the junior 
and senior years would be less clear. To the well-equipped college 
the change would be unwelcome, and it would not be accepted. 
There are many students whose wants are adequately met by the 
college course of today. These do not expect to become engineers 
or professional men. Their purpose is personal culture; and if they 
find in the small college, as thousands now find and have found in 
the past, conditions adequate to their ends, they do well to remain 
in college for the degree of A. B., or longer for similar work, if con- 
ditions are favorable. If the small college wishes to maintain the 
continuity of its alumni roll, it has only to grant two years leave 
of absence to the members of its junior class, enabling them to at- 
tend the university for two years, to be certified back for gradua- 
tion at home; these students thus, if desirable, receiving at once 
the degree of the college and the bachelor’s degree of the university. 
But the granting of the bachelor’s degree of America or of England 
is not really a university function. 

In this case the institutions worthy of permanent place in our 
system of higher education will be these: the university; the col- 
lege; the junior college, with its equivalent, the supplemental high 
school. Each of these for a time may duplicate the work of another; 
but the need of specialization with growth will tend finally to give 
the university a definite stamp and character of its own, and it is 
just as well to have a variety of intermediate schools or feeders 
leading up to it. 

The general aim and purpose of the real university everywhere 
must be the same, and it is for us to follow the best models possible 
in extricating ourselves from the present confusion. 

In Germany,at present, the local high school or gymnasium leads 
directly to the university. It carries the student through about 
two years more work than is required in our American high schools. 
There is a proposal in Germany at present to establish the college 
between the gymnasium and the university by cutting off the last 
three or four years of the gymnasium for that purpose. It is also 
suggested that these colleges be made co-educational. In the in- 
terest of these propositions a commission of German professors 
has lately visited the United States. If this should be carried into 
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effect, the conditions in higher education would be very similar 
in the two countries. In all which concerns universities Germany, 
the home of the university, offers us much better models than Eng- 
land on the one hand or Latin Europe on the other. University 
building, in any event, and in any country, must have much to 
learn from the experience and the success of Germany. 

Let us imagine a German university with two thousand stu- 
dents and three hundred professors. Let us suppose that as many 
more students from the last two years of the gymnasium were added 
to this number, with an equal number of teachers drawn from the 
same source, all in the same building, under the same discipline. 
It will be at once seen that Leipzig as we know it, the German uni- 
versity as we know it, would be at once rendered impossible. But 
exactly this condition holds today in Harvard, in Cornell, in Wis- 
consin, in Michigan, in California. To escape from it, to take up 
its own special function, and to leave the college to develope its 
own, is the next duty of the American university. 





THE ECONOMICS OF SPENDING 
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A distinguished clergyman of New York City was once asked 
how he was able to accomplish the work of half a dozen men. He 
replied that the secret lay in his violation of all the infallible pre- 
cepts he had been taught as a boy—that he never did anything to- 
day that he could put off until tomorrow; that he never did any- 
thing himself that he could get anyone else to do; and that he did 
a great many things that were worth doing, but few of them as well 
as he could do them 

If in one of the most conservative institutions in the world 
there is a recognition of the necessity of deviating from long es- 
tablished principles of action in the presence of new conditions of 
life, the question may well be raised whether these new conditions 
of life do not also necessitate changes in other fields that have like- 
wise been hitherto ruled by the maxim and the proverb. It is a 
common-place to refer to the economic changes of the past one 
hundred fifty years; yet the economic conditions of a period 
long antedating these changes are reflected in proverbs that carry 
with them the weight of law and gospel, and we are governed in 
our actions by rules developed under these previous economic con- 
ditions, rather than by those developed from the present. It may 
be said in explanation of this anomalous condition that economic 
conditions have changed so rapidly that they have not had time 
to become reflected in current sayings. It must be said, moreover, 
that the rapidity of the changes has also prevented the leaders of 
economic thought from deducing from the observation of these 
conditions laws for our guidance in every-day affairs. In default, 
therefore, of new maxims reflecting new economic conditions and 
of new laws enunciated by economists, the question must be asked: 
What are the old adages that govern us today in our private and 
public expenditures? 

A considerable number of the principles that guide our expendi- 
tures today apparently had their origin under conditions when both 
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men and women produced and neither spent. ‘‘A penny saved is 
twopence earned,” ‘‘a farthing saved is twice earned,” ‘a penny 
saved is a penny got,” reflected an age when money was scarce 
and labor cheap—when the chief domestic virtue was economy, 
and economy was interpreted as meaning frugality in the use of 
money. This interpretation has been projected into the present 
and is responsible for varying, even contradictory, current opinions. 
One of these is that economy consists in not spending at all; or, if 
it is necessary to spend, in buying the cheapest article in the market; 
or in buying the most expensive article, since “it is always economy 
to buy the best.’”” These maxims we feel justify a half day each 
week at bargain sales, porterhouse steak on a $60 a month income, 
and the search for stores that give trading stamps. But the con- 
crete application of the “‘penny saved, penny earned” principle 
may prove expensive. When all stockings were knit by hand, it 
may have been wise economy to spend time and effort in mending 
them. When three pairs of substantial machine-made hose are 
sold for a dollar, the conditions of production have changed; yet 
we still spend hours in mending them ‘‘to wear just once more.” 
Who will compute the ultimate cost of a pair of fifty cent hose that 
have been conscientiously mended for ten weeks by a woman whose 
earning capacity ought to be fifty cents an hour? 

The housekeeper may buy beets at five cents a bunch rather 
than peas at twenty-five cents a peck, and consider herself economical. 
But the beets may require the use of the gas range for two hours, 
while the peas may demand but twenty minutes. She may con- 
gratulate herself on getting eggs two cents a dozen cheaper up-town 
than they are sold for around the corner, but she may spend ten 
cents in carfare and fifteen minutes in time in availing herself of 
the nominally low price. Milk may be dear at five cents a quart 
and cheap at fifteen when poor milk means doctor’s bills and pure 
milk saves the lives of babies. We may lower our gas bills and 
achieve mental depression and impaired eyesight, while ten dollars 
a year added to our gas bills may mean cheerfulness of spirit and 
the postponement of glasses. A fifty dollar dress may be injured 
in saving a fifty cent cab fare; though the cab may in turn become 
a habit, the habit may result in insufficient exercise, and this end in 
ill health with all its attendant expenses. 

The same considerations govern our public expenditures. A 
political party appeals to the voters on the ground that it has given 
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or that it will give ‘‘an economical administration,.’”’ This always 
means that it will attempt to reduce the taxes and to spend little 
money. Yet spending little may mean great extravagance, and 
the reduction of the tax rate may result in waste. The reduction 
of salaries may mean the loss of efficient teachers. The employ- 
ment of a cheap librarian may make necessary the employment of 
a second, and the two together may be unequal to the work of a 
trained librarian to whom a high salary is paid. Boards of educa- 
tion and library trustees are constantly allowing efficient, well- 
educated, well-trained teachers and librarians to give up their 
positions because of inadequate salaries, and filling the places left 
vacant with those who cheapen the professions by accepting a physi- 
cal but not a mental living wage. 

A board of education recently congratulated itself on its wise 
economy in dismissing a young man whom it had been employing 
at a salary of $1300, and engaging in his place a young woman at 
$800. But the young man was a trained teacher and the young 
woman was a raw recruit. The young woman congratulated her- 
self on receiving the appointment because she could live at home 
and her salary was clear gain. But the parents of the young woman 
thus became, in proportion to their income, the heaviest taxpayers 
in the community, since they contributed to the education fund 
the living expenses of their daughter, the difference between $1300 
and $800. 

These illustrations suggest the infinite variety of problems aris- 
ing from the attempt to apply at their face value proverbs arising 
under totally different economic conditions. Where it was once 
economy to save it may now be economy to spend, and we must 
agree with a recent writer who says: ‘‘It isfound that noextravagance 
is so wasteful as a skinflint economy.’” 

An economic condition where both men and women produced 
but neither spent has been followed by one when men have become 
the producers and women the spenders. 

Increase in spending and in the number who spend involves a 
corresponding increase in selling and in the number who sell. By 
leaps and bounds the retail trade has everywhere increased, and 
in the main it presents the appearance of a progressive campaign 
inaugurated by the merchant. The one desire of the shop-keeper 
is to sell, and he wishes to sell to every person. But every person 
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may not wish to buy; hence from the point of view of the would-be 
seller, the spender is fair game. 

The first stage in this progressive campaign of the shop-keeper 
is that of advertising. His agents erect billboards, and men who 
might become reputable artists devise for him bizarre signs to at- 
tract the attention of travelers and wayfarers. He commands as 
allies the newspaper and the periodical, and the gifts of men and 
women who might win a name in literature are placed at his service. 
Schools are established to train the writers of advertisements, and 
books are written on the psychology of advertising. Every device 
is employed to attract, while still at a distance, the attention of 
possible purchasers. 

The second stage is the preparation of the shop window. Plate 
glass, electric lights, wax figures, and the professionally trained 
window-trimmer are all brought into requisition. These may be 
called ‘‘the constants;’’ but the shopkeeper adds a continually 
changing succession of novelties to attract the passer-by, and he 
installs in his front windows a rug-weaver, a hat-maker, a lightning 
artist, a troup of trained mice, a collection of Easter chickens or 
Easter rabbits, or the models of a famous bridge or building. He 
exhibits a young woman with long hair grown by a new hair tonic, 
a man who inhales an infallible remedy for catarrh, a chef who bakes 
griddle cakes made with a superior baking-powder. He invites the 
passerby to guess the number of beans in a jar, the number of seeds 
in a watermelon, the weight of a mammoth pumpkin, or the capacity 
of a huge tea-kettle—human ingenuity seems well nigh exhausted 
in the effort to induce the busy man or the idle woman to linger 
for a time before the shop window. But he who tarries too long is 
not a purchaser, and the third stage is reached when the lingerer 
is enticed within the door. Here the shopkeeper arranges for him 
a special art exhibit; an historical exhibit; a single rare pa nting, 
or statue, or piece of tapestry; or he displayes the fac-similes of the 
crowns of the European monarchs. An orchestra furnishes popular 
selections; while piano solos, violin solos, operatic airs, and coon- 
songs are offered to please the varying musical tastes of the public. 
Attention is given to physical comfort through the provision of rest- 
rooms and free telephone service; babies are checked and cared for 
by attendants; merry-go-rounds are provided in basements for the 
entertainment of children; the services of a palmist are provided; 
five o’clock tea is served on opening day and anniversary day; free 
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demonstrations of new perfumes, chocolate, coffee, and custard 
powders are given periodically. 

But physical enjoyment may be too prolonged, and the fourth 
stage is reached when the still reluctant spender is taken in hand 
by the clerk behind the counter. He understands well his trade— 
he has been trained in a school specially opened to teach him the 
intricate art of selling. He studies his customer, and quickly dis- 
covers the heel of Achilles. He cajoles one with flattery—‘‘this 
suit is specially becoming to you;’”’ he baits one hook with exclus- 
iveness—‘‘this is the only pattern we have;” and another with social 
ambition—‘‘Mrs. Van Astorbilt always buys this particular make,” 
to the fourth he offers the attractions of a job-lot;to another that 
of ‘‘the latest thing out;’ to still another that of “the prevailing 
fashion;” and he at times praises the excellent quality of the goods 
on the counter. 

The fifth stage is often rendered necessary by the still obdurate 
spender, and special enticements are held out in the form of prizes 
of every conceivable device. Not only are the customary trading 
stamps and cash-rebates offered, but with purchases of a certain 
amount the dry-goods merchant holds out the inducement of crayon 
enlargements of photographs, and prizes of lace handkerchiefs, 
fans, aprons, or balloons for the children; the tea store presents 
household articles; the grocer gives peanuts and apples; the boot 
and shoe dealer offers silver dollars; the druggist dispenses free soda; 
the crockery merchant offers a water-set to anyone drinking two 
large glasses of water within five minutes; on New Year’s day the 
marketman sends a basket of meat with his compliments, and the 
florist a pot of flowers; the newspaper offers free excursions in re- 
turn for coupon votes for the most popular young lady, or police- 
man, or trolley-conductor—all of these and many others are the 
subtle refinements of the free-lunch counter spread by the saloon. 

And if the shopkeeper at previous stages has been quick to dis- 
cern the weak spots in the armor of the customer, he is at this stage 
careful to conceal the weak spots in his own armor. Moreover, 
the customer is blinded by the attraction of getting something for 
nothing and does not see that the free crayon enlargement with a 
fifty cent purchase involves a $2.49 gilt frame; that the saucepan 
given with the fifty cent can of baking-powder is found on the 
counters of the five and ten cent store, and the baking powder itself 
sold elsewhere for twenty cents; that the balloon habit in children 
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is easily acquired, and ten purchased balloons follow quickly in the 
wake of one free one; that the market man by his brace of ducks 
has put the housekeeper under obligations to him and therefore 
commanded her patronage for the year to come; and that the money 
spent by friends on coupon votes to secure the free excursion offered 
by the newspaper has been enough to provide trips for the entire 
family. 

The fifth stage of prizes held before the customer is sometimes 
followed by a sixth still more questionable one. Here the merchant 
calls to his help other customers to whom he offers commissions on 
articles sold through their influence, and to whom he sells costly 
goods at a moderate or a low price and adds the difference to articles 
purchased by wealthy patrons secured through them. 

The seventh stage follows the customer to his home. All goods, 
from a paper of pins to a piano, are delivered at the house; expressage 
is paid for out of town customers; mail orders receive prompt at- 
tention; all marketing may be done by telephone; goods are ex- 
changed; and money is refunded if goods are not satisfactory. Spe- 
cial trolley and railroad excursions are planned for the country 
trade, and car-fare is returned to out of town purchasers. 

And when the final day of reckoning comes the eighth stage has 
been reached, and the customer is practically pledged to ‘‘call again.”’ 
His purchases are charged and he is encouraged to run up bills, or 
he has bought his goods on the installment plan. In either case 
he is held fast in the ever-tightening hand of the seller. 

In allof these efforts on the partof the seller to secure customers, 
it is evident that he appeals to a few crude instincts found in the 
patron rather than to any scientific knowledge of the principles 
of buying; and his own methods are therefore correspondingly crude. 

The first of these instincts is the love of a bargain. The mer- 
chant takes his cue and announces that he has bought at a low rate 
the entire stock of Messrs. Blank & Company, and he will dispose 
of it at greatly reduced prices. He arranges bargain sales, bargain 
days, bargain weeks, and bargain months. He has bargain hours, 
and advertises a sale of gloves at eight, notions at nine, handker- 
chiefs at ten, shirtwaists at eleven, and suits at twelve. He gives 
a flat rate discount of ten per cent on everything on Monday and an 
ad valorem discount of ten per cent on Tuesday. He puts in his 
window a piano or a set of parlor furniture, marks it $300, and takes 
off a dollar a day until sold. He attaches to every article in the 
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shop window a card bearing a ‘“‘was’’ price and a ‘“‘now” price. He 
sells articles for 99 cents, $2.98, and $14.75, because the buyer be- 
lieves he is getting large reductions. From the convenient five and 
ten cent store has been developed the three, nine, and nineteen 
cent store. Out of the all but universal desire to get something for 
nothing and to drive a bargain the merchant coins dollars. 

A second instinct to which the seller appeals is the desire to have 
what is conventional. Hence the department store puts in a stock 
of cut glass, mission furniture, and Smyrna rugs. In the art depart- 
ment Barye lions, Sistine Madonnas, and Gibson girls jostle the 
art noveau. The ‘‘six best sellers’ are found on every reading table. 
Every house has its den and its cosy corner, and every lawn its 
blue cedars and beds of cannas. 

A third instinct is the antithesis of this—the desire to have what 
is unusual and what others do not or cannot have. Hence the pro- 
ducer spends infinite time, patience, effort, and money to make the 
seasons do our bidding. We buy asparagus in January, strawberries 
in February, green peas in March, melons in April, raspberries in 
May, peaches in June, pears in July, and grapes in August. The 
September bride carries lilies of the valley, sweet peas bloom for 
the October reception, nasturtiums deck the Thanksgiving dinner 
table, and Easter lilies come at Christmas time. The florist deco- 
rates our rooms with dwarf orange trees, we trim our dinner tables 
with scarfs of satin and rare lace, the confectioner serves our ices 
in fantastic forms, and we present our guests with costly souvenirs. 
The efforts of market-gardener and florist, and of others who do our 
bidding, are not directed towards making two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, but towards making grass grow upside down ° 
and they continue these efforts because through them they appeal 
to what we consider the expression of individual taste. 

Yet it must be seen that these various instincts are the accom- 
paniments of a stage of crudeness and immaturity. The instinct 
of bargaining belongs to an age of exchange by barter rather than 
to one of fixed standards of measurements. A distinguished essay- 
ist has recently poiuted out that one of the compensations of age 
is freedom from convention, and it may perhaps be said that one 
of the evidences of a stable social position is a desire for what is nor- 
mal rather than for the abnormal. 

The questions of expenditure that have been thus far considered 
have involved the mutual relations of buyer and seller. But another 
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class of expenditures concern those where the spender is in the for- 
ground—he acts on his own initiative rather than yields to the 
temptations held out to him by the would-be seller. This class of 
expenditures include those of men and women of independent in- 
come, generous inclination, and honest intention to spend their 
means for the benefit of others as well as for their own. But the 
spenders often spend with reference to an immediate and personal 
economic benefit rather than with reference to an ultimate and social 
advantage,and without consideration of the moral question at stake. 
“I bought it just to help the man along” is the explanationoften given 
for purchases that fill a house with worthless gift books, countless 
nick-nacks, and useless patented cooking utensils. A volume on 
this form of spending is summed up in an anecdote told by Mr. 
John Graham Brooks of a woman of wealth who was appealed to, 
to purchase a piece of embroidery crude in color, defective in draw- 
ing, and unskillful in workmanship. The purchase was urged on 
the ground that a sister supported herself by making these em- 
broideries. The woman of wealth looked at it and then said, ‘‘If 
I buy this, your sister will make another.”’ One large class of 
wasteful expenditures would be quickly eliminated could we but 
realize the axiomatic truth of the statement ‘“‘we make the thing we 
buy.”’ 

But the converse application is equally true. ‘‘We buy the thing 
we make,” and thus have it in our power to encourage fine work- 
manship, to show appreciation of artistic production, to promote 
employments that add to the sum total of human comfort and well 
being. It is through wise expenditures of this class that large op- 
portunities are presented to persons of wealth and even of moderate 
means to make permanent contributions to the welfare of society 
as well as to give merited encouragement to individual members 
of it. 


Akin to the principle at the basis of this method of spending 
money is that of making money contributions, especially in times 
of financial stringency. At such time a woman is prone to begin 
to do her own sewing in order to save money to give to the poor. 
But her neighbor in the rear who supports herself by sewing is un- 
able to get work and applies to the Charity Organization Society 
for relief. The net results may be that the ten dollars saved and 
given to the poor has passed through various hands and has become 
eight when it reaches its destination, that one woman has become 
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overworked and self-satisfied, and another woman underfed and 
morally callous. 

Again, in times of financial depression the person with fixed in- 
come, salary, or wage reasons that he must spend less than usual 
because he sees those with fluctuating income refraining from many 
customary expenditures. Yet at these times it may be his duty 
to spend more than usual, as it may be that of his neighbor to spend 
less. The less we give in the form of conventional charity and the 
more we give in the form of opportunity for wholesome, self-respect- 
ing, well-paid, necessary work,the better it is for the community 
as well as for the individual and ourselves. 

These situations that have been suggested are but a few illus- 
trations of the extreme complexity that attends all questions con- 
nected with the expenditure of money. This is reflected in one pro- 
verb that,at leastin part, still holds true—‘‘a fool can make money, 
but it needs a wise man to spend it.” 

But these complicated problems are still further complicated 
by other social and domestic questions. The changes that have 
come in economic conditions have affected both men and women, 
but probably up to this time they have brought greater changes 
to women as a class than to men as a class. These changes have 
made idlers of one class of women who a hundred years ago would 
have had employment in their own homes; they have made wage- 
earners of still another class who a hundred years ago would have 
had employment at home; they have made capitalists, business 
women, and professional women of still a third class; and they have 
profoundly affected the economic conditions of all those women 
who do not belong to any of these three classes. These changes 
mean that we must re-arrange and re-classify not only our economic 
but also our social ideas. Men are still for the most part those 
whose wages are paid in hard cash, who have a bank account and 
carry a check-book, and who therefore consider that they have 
the right to decide in regard to the way the money they earn shall 
be spent. This gives rise to divers anomalous conditions, many of 
them growing out of the family relationship. One of these is the 
willingness of men to pay large bills incurred by their wives and 
daughters, coupled with an unwillingness to trust them with the 
smallest amount of ready money. Young women in college may 
have the privilege of running up bills to almost any extent, and yet 
have barely ready money for street car fares. Husbands often give 
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their wives no allowance on the plea that ‘“‘women never know any- 
thing about spending money,” while at the same time they are will- 
ing to pay all bills contracted by them. A recent book giving sug- 
gestions to women on how to make money states: ‘‘A business man 
is apt to refuse to have a dozen accounts at different stores for his 
wife to use as fancy dictates, and the majority of men prefer to audit 
the family accounts.”’ 

The inevitable result of this distrust of women in money affairs 
is deceit and the resort to every device to circumvent the hdlder 
of the purse. Dressmakers and milliners are asked, and often offer, 
to send an excess bill and then give the wife or daughter the cash 
difference between the bill presented and the true bill. A so-called 
‘novel shopping plan’’ has been invented by which a nominal pur- 
chasing agent allows her patrons to buy goods wherever she her- 
self has an account, have the articles delivered at their homes, but 
charged to the purchasing agent. The bill rendered to the customer 
may include charges from a half dozen business houses, but the 
father of the family draws only one check. It is possible that the 
money skeletons in the closets of some nominally rich women may 
be as gruesome as are those in the closets of the nominally poor. 
The question asked yesterday by Colonel Higginson was, ‘‘Shall 
women learn the alphabet?” The question of today is, ‘Shall 
women have check-books?” In the possession of a check-book 
lies one antidote for the bargain counter and one means of awaken- 
ing the social conscience. 

But our difficulties as spenders do not end here, for inextricably 
bound up with the question of woman as a spender is that of woman 
as an earner. Many of the complications arising from this, also, 
grow out of the family relation. It is a somewhat current belief 
that a man supports his wife—‘‘sports” her, may we say, as he sports 
a diamond stud or costly watch-fob. In accordance with this be- 
lief the New York City Board of Education voted July 8, 1908, 
to approve a charter amendment that ‘‘no married woman shall 
be permitted to teach unless her husband is incapacitated for work, 
or unless her husband has left her for at least one year.”” To some, 
at least, such a policy seems to put a premium on desertion. Still 
another group of problems is presented in the case of a woman 
who gives up a $1500 position to marry a man earning $1200. 
What if the man, instead of the woman, should pay for the luxury 
of matrimony by giving up his position as a wage-earner? What 
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of the woman who gives up a $1500 position to marry,and saves the 
wages of a household employee by doing her own housework? What 
of the economic cost to society of the woman who gives up a $1500 
position to marry, and after marriage takes up as an occupation 
bridge whist and afternoon tea? 

Another prevailing belief is that women of wealth who work 
for compensation are “‘taking the bread out of the mouths of the 
poor’’—ignoring the fact that not only is this argument never raised 
to prevent rich men from receiving compensation for their services, 
but, on the contrary, the larger the earning capacity of the man 
the larger the income that he receives. 

It is unnecessary to say in summing up the question of the eco- 
nomics of spending that these have been the words of a layman, 
not those of an economic expert. But many laymen as well as ex- 
perts hope that some of the prevailing conditions in public life may 
soon be reflected in private life. On every side are found indications 
of an increasing sense of responsibility. Publicity is demanded 
in the management of civic affairs, of campaign expenses, of large 
business corporations. Bureaus of municipal research are looking 
into city expenditures and devising better methods based on in- 
vestigation of present conditions. The National Congress has been 
asked to guarantee the publicity of party funds. Business firms 
are paying business experts $100 a day to examine into their methods 
of conducting their business—to find out whether they are paying 
a $50 a week man to do the work of a $5 a week beginner, and are 
intrusting grave responsibilities to persons of inferior judgment. 
In large business operations the effort is more and more directed 
towards fitting the round peg into the round hole. 

These wide-spread demands for the study of public expenditure 
have as yet made little impression on private expenditure; but it 
is inevitable that the household and the individual shall follow in 
the wake. If at the bidding of a naturalist we gather grapes from 
thorns and figs from thistles, if at the bidding of the State the des- 
ert is made to blossom as the rose, is it unreasonable to hope that 
at the bidding of the university such far-reaching investigations 
may be undertaken as will enable the individual to be guided in 
his expenditures by the principles of harmony and proportion, to 
find the perfect equilibrium between the centripetal force of income 
and the centrifugal force of outgo—to achieve the economic circle. 
Whether the circle be large or small matters not. 
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EVA PERRY MOORE 
General Secretary 


The activities of the Association may be included under four 
main divisions: 

1. Conference committees between club and college women, 
for the advancement of educational legislation. 

2. Fellowships, including European, American, and the Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial. 

3. Standards of membership for institutions; and . 

4. The Department of Educational Work of Women’s Organ- 
izations, in the National Educational Association. 

The first embraces conference committees in only eight states; 
their work, as known to many of us, and outlined in Miss Perkin’s 
report annually, is so very effective that it makes us marvel that 
other states have not adopted the same methods of work. The 
chairman of Educational Legislation has accomplished much through 
the branches, but they have so many local interests she finds it 
difficult to fix attention on matters general. Clubs are so much 
larger in membership that the very force of numbers has great 
weight; therefore I should recommend strongly conference com- 
mittees in every state, that the enthusiasm of the club women and 
the conservatism of the college women might join in the best prac- 
tical results. 

The report of the Central Conference Committee was presented 
to the Executive Committee last November on the part of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae; the General Federation report 
was not presented, and our committee was asked to continue its 
work. 

As this was never printed I should like to quote two paragraphs 
which carry out my point: 


The committee recommends that more college women, members of the 
Association, join local clubs and state federations, and thus share in the work 
of the General Federation. Also, that a club member be chosen in each college 
faculty of the A. C. A. to present the interests and nature of club work in the 


various states, and possibilities thus offered to A. C. A. women for work in their 
communities. 
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The civic work being done by club women in all parts of our country is 
being attended by excellent results. Civic work in its highest possibilities means 
so much in every community, and is so largely dependent for its ultimate effec- 
tiveness on intellectual sagacity, that this, in itself, invites the united work of 
college and club women in every community. Club women are organized, 
college women are trained. Trained organization can accomplish almost any- 
thing it undertakes. 


The second division, Fellowships, is one great reason for our 
being—the influence toward advanced research work. We have 
found it possible to give only one European fellowship annually; 
and when we realize from the report of the chairman that it was, 
this past year for instance, only one out of fifteen applications, we 
beg your consideration of a membership of 35,000 instead of the 
real membership of 3500. 

The actual expenses of the Association work might in such case 
be doubled, but the research work would be opened to fully ten 
times as many applicants. 

The fellowships offered through the Woman’s Education Asso- 
ciation of Boston are open in America. 

The Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship is partly a memorial fund, 
partly given from the Association, and is open for study in Europe 
or America to one who is already a doctor of philosophy and will 
follow those high ideals of scholarship represented by her in whose 
name this memorial is given. 

This is the only organization opening advanced research work 
to its members, and certainly gives us a feeling of pride in keeping 
in touch with the work. 

The Naples Table Association is supported by twenty-one col- 
leges and associations, giving $500.00 for the annual subscription 
for the Table, and $1000.00 for the prize offered by the Association, 
awarded for a thesis embodying new observations and new conclu- 
sions in many lines of problems. 

The third activity of the Association I have chosen to name 
“Standards of Membership,” or the work of the Corporate Mem- 
bership Committee. 

There has been so much criticism of this committee from those 
interested in institutions not in membership, that my only wish is 
that every one might in turn serve on the committee; might see the 
careful, conservative, and yet liberal spirit of the members; might 
realize also the influence our action has had on other organizations ~ 
needing just such a standard. 

The general instruction, with which you alli agree in theory, is 
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that ‘‘a new institution shall have a standard as high in certain 
measurable respects as the average of the type.”’ 

When the measurable resources fall below the average in nearly 
all points, the points which cannot be measured, which form the 
spirit of an institution, have to be carefully considered before they 
can be allowed to outweigh the others. 

The committee asks careful consideration of a possible modifi- 
cation of instructions; also, consideration of presenting at some fu- 
ture time its definite average to the institutions in membership, 
which are now in the minimum class. These institutions give cause 
for just criticism from both educators and heads of other institu- 
tions. 

The last division considers the new department of the National 
Education Association, of which our president is the honored chair- 
man. It gives me special pleasure to give the historyof this activity. 
As far back as the Atlanta meeting of 1905, Miss Mary M. Abbott 
asked permission to present to our association her scheme to bring 
together the educational committees of five national organizations 
of women, in order to unify the work these organizations were en- 
deavoring to do on behalf of education. Miss Abbott was chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the General Federation, and 
was authorized to make the effort to affiliate the work of these or- 
ganizations, to hold an annual conference with members of the 
National Education Association, that their efforts might be inspired 
and directed by that great professional body. 

At the first conference, held in Chicago February 25, 1907, there 
were present members from all the organizations, and also a num- 
ber of the Superintendents of the N. E. A. At this time Miss Ab- 
bott presented the aim and principles for the work of the organi- 
zations. These were adopted by the members present as sugges- 
tions for united work, and a committee was appointed by President 
Schaeffer to petition the N. E. A. to provide for the organization 
of a department, to meet annually with the Association, that they 
might cooperate more successfully with each other and with the 
educators of the country in bringing the home and the school into 
more helpful relation. At the Los Angeles meeting of the N. E. A., 
in 1907, the department was voted by the Executive Committee; 
and in February, 1908, at Washington D. C., the department was 
organized, with Dr. Laura Drake Gill as president. 

The first meeting of the department was held in Cleveland at 
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the N. E. A. Convention, July 2, 1908. The officers elected at this 
meeting were Dr. Laura Drake Gill, President; Mrs. Sarah S. P. 
Decker, Vice-President; and Mrs. Herbert Mengel, Secretary. 

I have taken the time to elaborate upon the details of this new 
activity because it has been so little known, and because it is capable 
of great possibilities. I am sure everyone will be quite ready to 
assist our president in this arduous work. 

Before leaving the activities of the Association, I wish to bring 
the work of the branches to mind. Individual members feel that 
they are connected with the large affairs alone, but I have noticed 
they often ally themselves with other bodies taking up the same in- 
terests and forwarding them faithfully. They form about 30% 
of the membership of the Association, and the branches 70%. 

Branches have taken up many lines of work which the Asso- 
ciation need not consider as a national organization; for instance, 
civil service reform in state, charitable, and correctional institutions; 
forest preservation; household economics and management; im- 
proved school sanitation; social service, such as district visiting 
and settlement work; school legislation; loan scholarships, and care 
of women students in local institutions; civic conditions, and mu- 
nicipal committees on smoke abatement, expectoration, and noise; 
lectures and discussions; laws relating to women and children; and 
many others I cannot enumerate. From time to time the Asso- 
ciation has seen the wisdom of leaving to the branches all matters 
of local or state interest, concerning itself with the large matters 
I have mentioned. Branches assist in these large interests; but 
their main object, one in which they are specially helpful, is in mak- 
ing themselves centers of educational interest and influence in the 
cities and states their membership covers. 

To sum up the activities, allow me to quote from Miss Brecken- 


ridge in her membership circular of 1905: 


The Association claims your attention, interest, and support because of 
what it has already done, in collecting and publishing statistical and other valu- 
able material upon practical educational topics; in maintaining fellowships, 
proving beyond question through the achievement of its fellows the ability of 
women in the most advanced fields of abstract thought and scientific investi- 
gation; in formulating, urging, and maintaining high standards of collegiate 
training and exerting a great influence in this direction upon inst tutions both 
within and without its corporate membership. It is now frequently consulted 
by other national organizations, by government bureaus, and by foreign au- 
thorities in regard to the higher education of women in America. 
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The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Association was opened in the 
red room of the Hotel Fairmont, San Francisco, California, on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 1, at ten a. m. The president, Miss Gill, was in the chair. 

The report of the general secretary, Mrs. Moore, was read by the secretary- 
treasurer and accepted. The bursar’s report, up to the date of August 15, 
was read and accepted. It was moved that the president be authorized to ap- 
point an auditor for this report. The annual report of the secretary-treasurer 
was read and accepted. The following recommendation offered by the bursar 
and amended by the Executive Committee was read: ‘That the Trust Fund 
Committee be instructed to pay into the treasury of the Association annually 
during the life time of the giver the annual income up to $1.00 of each life mem- 
bership fee.” Amended by the addition of ‘‘the income for the present shall 
go toward the European fellowship.”” On motion of Miss Peckham this recom- 
mendation as amended was adopted. 

The reports of the standing committees were then taken up in order. Fz- 
mance and Publication. In the absence of Miss Breckinridge, chairman, this 
report was read by Miss Laura White of Kentucky, accepted, and referred 
for printing. Fellowships. In the absence of Miss Cushing, chairman, this 
report was read by Dr. Elsie Seelye Pratt of Denver, accepted, and referred for 
printing. In the absence of the representative of the Naples Table and Research 
Association the report prepared by Miss Cushing was presented in condensed 
form by the secretary-treasurer. Corporate Membership. In the absence of 
Miss Talbot, chairman, this report was read by Mrs. Wilbur of Portland, Ore- 
gon. The report was accepted, and it was moved that the recommendations 
be taken up separately after hearing the report of the special committee on 
Associate Membership. This report was read by Miss Gertrude Vaile of Denver. 
The report was accepted and referred for printing. The following reeommenda- 
tions of the Executive Committee were read by the secretary-treasurer: (1) 
The Executive Committee recommend to the Association that the former state- 
ment of instructions to the Committee on Corporate Membership be rescinded. 
On motion of Miss Vaile this recommendation was adopted. (2) The Execu- 
tive Committee also recommend the adoption of the instructions to the Com- 
mittee on Corporate Membership as submitted by that committee in their re- 
port. On motion of Miss Mary Willard of Chicago that these instructions be 
adopted the recommendations were read separately and discussion on any 
point called for. (For recommendations, see Corporate Membership Committee 
report, page 114 of this issue). The recommendations were considered item 
by item and were finally adopted with amendments which resulted in the follow- 
ing final form: 

Article 1, (a) (6) (c) adopted without change. (d) In the consideration of 
a coeducational institution great weight shall be given to the fact that such 
institution has a dean or adviser of women, above the rank of instructor, giv- 
ing instruction, and counted a regular member of the faculty. All points in 
Articles 2 and 3 adopted without change. Article 4 (a2) The number of labora- 
tories shall not be less than the average number in institutions of the same 
type already admitted to membership. (b) The number of books in the librar 
shall not be less than the average number in institutions of the same type al- 
ready admitted to membership. (c) The number of departmental journals regu- 
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larly placed in the libraries shall not be less than the average number in insti- 
tutions of the same type already admitted to membership. (d) (e) (f) and (g) 
Adopted without change. Article 5 adopted without change. 

The amendment to Article 5 of the constiuttion as presented by the Cor- 
porate Membership Committee was read: “Any woman who has received a 
degree in arts, philosophy, science, or literature from any college, university, 
or scientific school admitted to the Association is entitled to regular member- 
ship. Any woman who has received an advanced non-professional degree from 
a European university or an approved American university is entitled to grad- 
uate membership. New institutions etc. (as in constitution.) A motion to 
amend by the insertion of the words ‘‘with the full powers and duties of regular 
membership” after the words “graduate membership” was adopted. It was 
voted to amend the words “from a European university or an approved Ameri- 
can university’ to ‘from an approved American or foreign university.’ The 
full amendment as amended was then adopted. Article 8, section 2, was adopted 
as follows: ‘Regular and graduate membership shall be limited to graduates 
eligible to membership in the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and residing 
within such distance as may permit their attendance at meetings. Graduates 
who have become regular or graduate members of a branch shall thereafter 
be considered regular or graduate members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae.” The list of institutions to which the Corporate Membership Com- 
mittee recommend in their report that approval be given is as follows: Clark, 
Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Yale, Magill, and Toronto. The fol- 
lowing motion presented by Mrs. Graupner was adopted: ‘That inasmuch as 
the instructions to the Committee on Corporate Membership will undoubtedly 
result in enlarging the general and branch membership, any discussion of asso- 
ciate membership in branches be postponed until another annual meeting.”’ 

In the absence of Miss Ames of the Committee on Educational Legislation 
the report of this committee was postponed until a later session. 

In accordance with the vote of the Association (1904) two names were then 
presented to the Association by the Executive Committee for a member to serve 
on the Nominating Committee until 1914. The names presented were Mrs. 
Violet Jayne Schmidt, B. A., M. A., Mich. ’87, 96, Ph. D., Minn. ’03; and Mrs. 
Ethel Fountain Hussey, Ph. B., Mich., 91. Miss C. C. Jackson, Mrs. Thorsen, 
and Miss Laura R. White were appointed tellers, and on ballot of the Associa- 
tion Mrs. Schmidt was elected. 

Meeting adjourned. 


On Wednesday afternoon, September 2, an open session of the Association 
was held in Hearst Hall, University of California, Berkeley. The meeting was 
presided over by Dean Lucy Sprague. President Wheeler addressed the Asso- 
ciation and their guests on ‘Recent Readjustments in the College Course,” 
and Professor Stephens presented the topic ‘“‘Research Work for Women.” 

An evening session was held in the red room of the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, at 8:30. The topic for the evening was ‘“‘Economic Efficiency of 
Women.” A paper entitled “An Economic Retrospect,” prepared by Dr. Edith 
Abbott, was read by Dr. Lucile Eaves, who has been recently appointed to the 
Department of Sociology of the University of Nebraska. The paper on “Effi- 
ciency and Wage of Women in Gainful Occupations,” prepared by Dr. Susan 
M. Kingsbury, of Simmons College, was presented by title and referred for print- 
ing. Professor Katherine Coman, of Wellesley College, presented a paper on 
“The Recent Decision of the United States Supreme Court on the Oregon Ten 
Hour Law;” and Professor Jessica Peixotto,of the University of California, 
closed the evening with her discussion of ‘‘The Women of California as Trade 
Unionists.” 

The second business session of the Association was called to order by the 
president at 10 a. m. of Thursday, September 3, in the red room of the Hotel 
Fairmont. The president announced the re-election of Mrs. Clarke as secretary- 
treasurer for a term of two years. In accordance with the constitutional require- 
ments the secretary-treasurer is elected by vote of the president, 6 vice presi- 
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dents, and general secretary the year alternating with the general election 
of officers. 

The question of place of meeting for the year 1910 was presented to the 
Association. An invitation had been received from the Colorado Branch. 
While the present Executive Committee cannot pledge the incoming Executive 
Committee for a date so far in the future, a vote of the Association is always in 
order; and it was voted to accept the invitation from the Colorado Branch. 

The president stated that the Executive Committee had voted to ask the 
editor of the Magazine to issue the next number before Dec. 10 if possible. 

A committee on resolutions of thanks was appointed by the chair; Mrs. 
Wilbur of Portland, Oregon, was made chairman.' 

The secretary-treasurer announced that the alumnae living in Springfield, 
Illinois, and vicinity, had organized and had met all the requirements of the 
constitution and wished to be admitted as the Springfield Branch of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae. On vote the branch was admitted. The alumnae 
living in Springfield, Missouri, were similarly admitted as the Ozark Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour the chair announced that there must be 
a choice of business to be presented to the Association; the business might be 
further committee reports or the branch reports. It was voted to take up any 
committee reports that had definite recommendations and then proceed to 
the branch reports. 

The report of the Membership Committee presenting no definite recommen- 
dations was referred for printing. The Committee on Collegiate Administration 
presented no formal report. The president reported what had been the point 
of discussion held at Radcliffe in February. The report of the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Memorial Fellowship Committee was read by Mrs. Burk.? The recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee that “in view of the deficit in the treas- 
ury this year the Executive Committee recommends to the Association that 
this appropriation from the general treasury be not granted,’’ was read by the 
secretary and, on motion of Miss Barnes of Detroit, adopted." :-#', = ' 

The report of the Committee on Procedure was read by Mrs. Graupner. 
The report was accepted and, on motion of Miss Miller of the Nebraska branch 
that the recommendations be adopted, discussion took place, and it was moved 
that the recommendations be laid on the table. The report from the Committee 
on Conference with the Federated Clubs presenting no formal recommendations 
was accepted and referred for printing. The report from the Committee on 
Educational Legislation was presented in summary by Miss Ames, of Califor- 
nia. The recommendation of the Executive Committee “that the Committee 
on Conference with the Federated Clubs and the Active Central Committee be 
discharged, inasmuch as the cooperation with the Women’s Clubs has been 
brought about by other means”’ was read by the secretary and on motion adopted. 

The report of the Committee on Child Study was presented in condensed 
form by Miss Shinn, the chairman, and accepted. The following vote of the 
Executive Committee was read: ‘Voted to continue the Committee on Child 
Study and to express to the executive officers approval of the suggestion to 
print material collected by this committee when possible.” On motion of Miss 
Head this vote was amended by the addition of the words, ‘“‘and that the execu- 
tive officers in consultation with the chairman of the committee have power to 
provide for printing in other journals if it is impossible for the association to 
publish soon.”’ 

No report was presented by the Committee on Joint Fellowship of the 
College Settlements Association and the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 
The vote taken by the Executive Committee was read; namely, “that the Joint 
Fellowship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the College Settlements 
Association be discontinued and the Committee on Award discharged.” 


‘For report of this committee see page 135. 
*See page 113. 
5See page 115. 
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The report of the Trust Fund Committee containing no recommendations 
was accepted and referred for printing. The report of the Committee of the 
Boston Branch on the Living Wage of College Women, prepared by Dr. Susan 
M. Kingsbury, was presented by Mrs. Cheney. It was moved that a special 
committee of the Association be appointed consisting of the two members of 
the Boston Branch most interested in this work, Mrs. Ellen H. Richards and 
Dr. Susan M. Kingsbury, with power to add to their number. 

Branch reports prepared under the heads that had been outlined by the 
general secretary were then presented in person by the following delegates: 
California, Mrs. Graupner; Philadelphia, Dean Reilly; Colorado, Miss Vaile; 
Nebraska, Miss Miller; Ann Arbor. Miss Sturgis; Seattle, Miss Perry; Oregon 
Mrs. Wilbur; Los Angeles, Miss Stevens; Tacoma, Miss Guppy. Miss Channing 
was present as delegate from the Boston Branch, but their report had been given 
as a special report on the Living Wage. 

Meeting Adjourned. 

An open session of the Association was held in the red room of the Hotel 
Fairmont at 2 p. m. on Thursday. The topic for the afternoon was ‘‘Social 
Values in College Life,’’ and the following papers were presented: ‘The Forms 
and Results of Student Social Activities,’”’ by Dean Lucy Sprague of the Uni- 
versity of California; ‘‘Relation of College Experience to Present Social Demands,’ 
by Professor Sophie C. Hart of Wellesley College; ‘‘Control of College Social 
Life,” by Dr. Mary Bidwell Breed, of the University of Missouri (read by Dean 
Reilly of Bryn Mawr College), and ‘“The Unsociable Student,” by Dean Evelyn 
Wight Allan of Leland Stanford Jr. University. The resolutions of thanks as 
drawn up by the committee were then read by Mrs. Wilbur and placed on file. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Friday was spent at Stanford; and after the luncheon Miss Meyrick, acting 
as toast mistress, introduced Mrs. Jordan, who gave a pleasant word of welcome 
to the members. President Jordan gave an historical resume and some deduc- 
tions therefrom as to the elective system at Stanford, and Professor Branner 
spoke on ‘‘The Social Life of the Student.”’ 


LOS ANGELES 


A regular session of the Association was held in Choral Hall, Auditorium 
Building, Los Angeles, at 10:30 a. m. Tuesday, September 8. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette, president of the Los Angeles Branch, welcomed the 
members and friends who were able to be present, and Miss Gill responded. 
A paper on “The Present Activities of the Association” written by the general 
secretary, Mrs. Philip N. Moore, was read by the secretary-treasurer. 

A paper on “The Economics of Spending,’ prepared by Professor Lucy 
Salmon of Vassar College, was read by Dean Reilly of Bryn Mawr. 

After Mrs. Lobingier, the director of the branch, had given an invitation 
to any of those who were present and eligible to membership to join the Asso- 
ciation and help in the work of the local branch, Miss Gill pronounced the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the Association adjourned. 

ELIzABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, Secretary-Treasurer. 


MINUTES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


, SA meeting of the Executive Committee was held in the Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Monday, August 31, 1908. 

The meeting was called to order at 9:30 by the president, Miss Gill. Pres- 
ent: Miss Gill; Mrs. Cheney; Mrs. Clarke, California director; Mrs. Graupner, 
Colorado director; Miss Vaile, Portland director; Mrs. Wilbur: and Tacoma di- 
rector, Miss Guppy. ; 

Voted: To dispense with the reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
as they had been printed and sent to each member. 

Minutes of the action taken by the executive officers in the interim of meet- 
ings were read and approved, and were as follows: 
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“Mrs. Graupner appointed as the California member on the Committee on 
Procedure. Miss Elizabeth Moore appointed the Saint Louis member on the 
Associate Membership Committee. Mrs. Knight, owing to proposed absence 
abroad, resigned her position on the Committee on Academic Appointments, 
and on Educational Legislation. The executive officers did not accept either 
resignation and asked Mrs. Knight to name a substitute in her section, for the 
Educational Legislation Committee, until Mrs. Knight’s return. Miss Cutting 
resigned from the Committee on Procedure in May and the vacancy was left 
to be filled at the next meeting.” 

The general secretary asked for a decision of the Executive Committee as 
to the composition of the Committee on Collegiate Administration. After some 
discussion it was voted that the communication from the general secretary in 
regard to the composition of the Committee on College Administration be post- 
poned until a later session of the Executive Committee. 

Some discussion was called for by the secretary-treasurer, owing to the state 
of the finances, as to the advisability of printing so complete a register every 
two years. The suggestion of a list of corrections and additions in alternate 
years was made. On motion of Mrs. Graupner, it was voted that the list of 
officers, directors, and committees be printed each year and sent to all members. 

A recommendation in regard to the life membership fees was presented by 
the bursar; 7. e., that the Trust Fund Committee be instructed to pay into the 
treasury of the Association annually during the life time of the giver the annual 
income up to $1.00 of each life membership fee. On motion of Mrs. Graupner 
this was amended by the addition of the words, ‘‘the income for the present 
shall go toward the European fellowship.” The recommendation as thus 
amended was passed, 

Voted: To ratify the appointment of the Committee on Credentials for 
the 27th annual meeting; namely, Mrs. Elsie Lee Turner, chairman; Mrs. May 
Sheperd Cheney; and Miss Helen Wooster Peckham. Voted: To authorize a 
stenographer for the necessary part of the program; 7. e., Monday evening, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening. 

In accordance with the requirements for filling the vacancy on the Nom- 
inating Committee two names were proposed by the Executive Committee to 
be presented to the Association for the election of the member to serve on the 
Nominating Committee until 1914. The two names presented were Mrs. Violet 
Jayne Schmidt, B. A., M.A., Mich.; Ph. D. Minn.; Dean at the University 
of Illinois, and now living in Urbana; and Mrs. Ethel Fountain Hussey, Ph. B. 
Mich.; now living in Ann Arbor. 

The report of the Committee on Corporate Membership was read and the 
amendments to the constitution which it presented. The amendments were 
approved by the Executive Committee and referred to the Association. On 
motion of Mrs. Graupner it was voted to recommend to the Association that the 
former statement of ‘Instructions to the Committee on Corporate Membership*’ 
be rescinded. On motion of Mrs. Cheney it was voted that the Executive Com- 
mittee recommend to the Association the adoption of the instructions to the 
Committee on Corporate Membership as submitted in their report. 

Meeting adjourned at 12:45. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Room 103, California 
Hall, Berkeley, on Wednesday, September 2. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 by Miss Gill. Members present 
the same as on Monday. The filling of vacancies in the standing committces 
was first taken up. Committee on Finance and Publication: Since Dean Potter 
had served on this committee for only one year, having been elected to fill an 
unexpired term, the rule of rotation in office established in 1903 was waived 
and Dean Potter was appointed to serve on this committee until 1913. Dean 
Potter was elected chairman of the committee for the year 1908-1909. Com- 
mittee on Fellowships: ‘There was no vacancy on the committee. Miss Cushing 
was elected chairman for the year 1908-1909. Owing to the fact that the cir- 
culars of this committee, which should give the name of the chairman, must 
be printed for the year 1909-1910 before the meeting of the Executive Committee 
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in 1909, Miss Palen was elected chairman for the year 1909-1910. Corporate 
Membership: The term of Miss Seymour expired and Mrs. Ethel Fountain 
Hussey was elected to serve on the committee until 1912. Miss Talbot was 
appointed chairman for the year 1908-1909. Educational Legislation: The 
term of Dr. Emily O’Brien expired and Mrs. Ona Winants Borland was elected 
to serve on the committee until 1915. Mrs. Borland was elected chairman of 
the committee for the year 1908-1909. Membership: Mrs. Mary Lewis Greene 
was appointed chairman for the year with power to fill any vacancies in the 
list of college representatives on this committee. Special Committees: Com 
mittee on Procedure: ‘The vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Elizabeth 
Cutting must be filled by a member appointed from New York. Mrs. Ellen 
Babcock Brown wns appointed. In case Mrs. Brown found it impossible to 
serve Dr. Margaret Maltby was appointed, or the vacancy was to be filled by 
appointment by Dr. Maltby.* Collegiate Administration: Voted: That this 
committee be composed of members of the Association who were serving on 
governing boards of colleges within the corporate membership of the Associa- 
tion. Miss Coes appointed chairman for the year 1908-1909. Conference with 
the Federated Clubs and Active Central Committee: On motion of Mrs. Graupner 
it was voted that these two committees be discharged, inasmuch as the coopera- 
tion with the Womens’ Clubs has been brought about by other means. Con- 
stitution and By-laws: This committee stands without change. Award of A. 
C. A. and C. S. A. Fellowship: On motion of Mrs. Cheney it was voted that the 
joint fellowship of the A. C. A. and the C. S. A. be discontinued, and the commit- 
tee on award discharged. Academic Appointments: Committee stands without 
change. Study of Development of Children: Committee stands without change. 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial: Committee stands without change. The 
recommendation of the committee that the fellowship be offered for the year 
1909-10 and the amount necessary to bring the income of the fund up to $500 
be taken from the general treasury was presented and discussed. On motion 
of Mrs. Cheney it was voted that in view of the deficit in the treasury this year, 
the Executive Committee recommend to the Association that this appropriation 
from the general treasury be not granted. 

Miss Cushing was appointed the representative of the A. C. A. on The Naples 
Table Association for Promoting Laboratory Research by Women. It was 
voted that this Association be given a page in the Magazine and that Miss Cush- 
ing be authorized to phrase the announcement. 

It was voted that the Program Committee for the 1909 meeting shall con- 
sist of the three executive officers together with the director and the president 
of the Ohio Valley branch. Voted: That Dean Potter be appointed the editor 
for the next Magazine, and to issue the Magazine before December 10 if possible. 
Voted: To favorably recommend to the Association the acceptance of the in- 
vitation from the Colorado branch to meet in Denver in 1910. ; 

The budget for 1908-9 was then voted as follows: European fellowship, 
$500; Naples Table, $50; Eastern Public Education dues, $5; general secretary, 
allowance for traveling, $200, allowance for printing, $20;salary of secretary- 
treasurer, $900; clerical help, secretary-treasurer, $100; office expenses, $150; 
Membership Committee, $40; Corporate Membership Committee, $75;bills in- 
volved in printing and distributing Magazine, including editing, not to exceed 
$800; necessary postage of officers and committees, $50; all incidental expenses 
to be authorized by the president and bursar. 

Meeting adjourned. 

ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE, Secretary-Treasurer 

*Miss Louise Henderson Irving was appointed. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Members registered at the twenty-seventh annual meeting: 

General officers: president, Dr. Laura Drake Gill; first vice-president, Mrs 
May Shepard Cheney; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Samuel F. Clarke. 

General members: Misses Anna H. Billings, Alice E. Pratt, Laura R. White. 

Ann Arbor Branch: delegates, Mrs. George H. Fletcher, Miss Martha T 
Sturgis. 

Boston Branch: delegate, Miss Eva Channing. 

California Branch: director, Mrs. Adolphus E. Graupner; president, Miss 
Helen W. Peckham; delegates, Dr. Adelaide Brown, Mrs. Frederick Burk, Miss 
Katherine Chandler, Mrs. Ernest V. Cowell, Mrs. Frank P. Deering, Mrs. Wilson 
S. Gould, Mrs. Thomas E. Haven, Mrs. J. O. Hayes, Miss Anna Head, Miss 
Elizabeth Herrmann, Mrs. Henry E. Holmes, Mrs. Ruliff S. Holway, Miss Caro- 
line Jackson, Mrs. Alexis E. Lange, Miss Marion W. Leale, Mrs C. D. Marx, 
Miss Ethel Moore, Mrs. R. O. Moody, Mrs. A. F. Morrison, Miss Emma Noonan, 
Miss Mary H. Pedlar, Miss Jessica Peixotto, Miss Mabel Pierce, Miss Millicent 
Shinn, Mrs. Charles W. Slack, Miss Lucy Sprague, Miss Henrietta Stadtmuller, 
Mrs. Elwyn W. Stebbins, Miss Amy Sussman, Mrs. W. R. Thorsen, Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Turner, Mrs. Frank H. Varney, Mrs. R. L. Wilbur. 

Chicago Branch: delegate, Miss Mary F. Willard. 

Colorado Branch: director, Miss Gertrude Vaile; delegates, Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin, Miss Etta L. Miller, Dr. Elsie Seelye Pratt. 

Detroit Branch: delegate, Miss Mary E. Barnes. 

Los Angeles Branch: present at San Francisco: delegates, Mrs. Jennie 
Perry Earle, Miss Mary Ross, Miss Cornelia A. Stevens. Present at Los Angeles 
meeting: director, Mrs. A. S. Lobingier; president, Mrs. R. J. Burdette; mem- 
bers, Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Mrs. C. W. Coman, Miss M. Gilmore, Miss E. L. 
Hawks, Mrs. F. N. Thomas, and seven new members joining that day. 

Nebraska Branch: president, Miss Eleanora T. Miller. 

Oregon Branch: director, Mrs. Ralph W. Wilbur. 

Philadelphia Branch: Dean Marion W. Reilly. 

Seattle Branch: delegate, Miss Helen J. Perry. 

Tacoma Branch: director, Miss Maria R. Guppy. 

Summary: General officers, 3; general members, 3; branch directors, 5; 
branch delegates, 49; total, 60, of whom 34 were from California. California 
Branch members in attendance but not voting, about 200. 

Guests: Mrs. E. W. Allan, Dean of Women, Stanford University; Miss 
Margaret Foster, president of Century Club, San Francisco; Dr. Sophie Hart, 
Wellesley College; Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, Regent of University of California; 
Mrs. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University; Mrs. Susan B. Mills, president 
of Mills College; Miss Marion Parris, Bryn Mawr; Mrs. Edw. R. Taylor, San 
Francisco; Miss Ray Tyler, Wellesley ’06; Mrs. Benj. Ide Wheeler, Unversity 
of California. 


E.sIE LEE TURNER, Chatrman 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


There is little to chronicle in the report of the secretary-treasurer. The 
routine dealings with about 800 general members and with over thirty branch 
treasurers, while interesting to the one carrying on the work, can not be made 
into an exciting history. 

The holding of this annual meeting in San Fancisco has made possiblefa 
visit of the secretary-treasurer to the bursar and a conference on the finances 
of the Association. This report is presented more in the line of a joint report 
from the two officers than has been possible at any time before since these two 
offices were established in 1901. 

For the first time since that date our outgo for the year has exceeded our 
income. Beginning the year with a surplus of over $1400 and with the receipts 
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for annual membership larger by $400 than ever before, we shall close the year 
with a deficit if all of our obligations are met. 

It would seem necessary to carefully examine the budget and see where 
any error or extravagance has been made. With this in view the expenses of 
the year have been tabulated showing on a basis of 3500 members what the 
disposition of a member’s dollar has been. 

Cost of Register per copy, $.189 and postage, $.05 $ .239 
Cost of Magazine per copy, .222 and postage, .07...3.. .292 
Fellowships: European, Sociological, and A. F. P .285 
Salary of secretary-treasurer 257 
Clerical help of secretary-treasurer .043 
Office expenses, mostly postage .036 
General secretary, traveling and printing .074 
Appropriations voted to committees .024 
Expenses of Boston meeting, 1907 .104 
Expenses of California meeting, 1908 


We have thus expended per member a sum of $1.44 and have received per 
member a sum of $1.00. This naturally cannot be considered good business. 
It would seem that a more careful apportionment of the budget for 1908-9 is 
a necessity. The expenses of the Quarter-Centennial Meeting in Boston were 
very great; and the larger Magazine issued in consequence, with the increase 
in postage involved, made the Magazine cost $300 more than ever before. The 
joint fellowship of the A. C. A. and the C. S. A. had to be met this year from 
the general treasury, and a sum of about $250 will have to be paid to the A, 
F. P. fellow in order to meet the vote of last year. It is a question for the 
Association to consider whether it is advisable to publish so complete a Register 
every two years, or to publish so fully the papers and reports presented at the 
annual meeting. 

The greatest saving that could be made would be the saving of postage 
if the Association could be granted the second class mailing rates. An appli- 
cation for these rates was made in 1902 or 1903, but was not granted. With 
the president of the Association in Washington it might be well to renew that 
application as personal attention to the application has much weight. 

The statistics of members lost during the year are as follows: Resigned: 
general good, 31; general bad, 2; branch good, 108; branch bad, 23; dropped: 
general, 82: branch, 181; abroad, 15; mail returned, 40; died, 14; ‘‘married and 
lost” 2. Total, 498. 

The record of members dropped by branch asosciations is as follows, 6 
branches having dropped no members: General, 82; Ann Arbor, 5; Boston, 3; 
California, 45; Chicago, 24; Colorado, 9; Columbus, 1; Detroit, 8; Central IIli- 
nois, 15; Indiana, 5; Iowa, 8; Kansas City, 4; Milwaukee, 3; Minnesota, 9; Ne- 
braska, 1; New York, 8; Central New York, 1; Eastern New York, 3;. Western 
New York, 5; Ohio, 5; Oregon, 1; Philadelphia, 8; Pittsburg, 2; Rhode Island, 
5; Washington, 3. Total, 181. 

The number of members gained during the year was 737, each college on 
the corporate membership list furnishing some members: Barnard, Branch 3; 
Boston, General 2, Branch 26; Bryn Mawr, G. 1, B. 13; California, B. 75; Chi- 
cago, G. 4, B. 27; Cornell, G. 3, B. 13; Columbia, B. 1; Illinois, B. 8; Kansas, 
G. 2, B. 6; Leland Stanford, G. 1, B. 34; Mass. Inst. Tech., G.1; Michigan, G. 1, 
B. 57; Minnesota, B. 18; Missouri, B. 10; Northwestern, G. 1, B. 14; Nebraska, 
G. 1, B. 23; Oberlin, G. 14, B. 10; Radcliffe, G. 2, B 21; Smith, G. 9, B. 66; 
Syracuse, B. 22; Vassar, G. 7, B. 85; Wellesley, G. 24, B. 79; Wesleyan, B. 6; 
Western Reserve, G. 1, B. 14; Wisconsin, G. 1, B. 31. Totals, General 75; 
Branch 662; grand total, 737. 

The following table gives the record of these same members by the branches, 
each branch but one having gained some new members. It may be interesting 
to note that 158 of these members are graduates of the class of 1907, and 29 
are graduates of the class of 1908: General Association, 75; Ann Arbor, 17; 
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Boston, 97; California, 95; Chicago, 20; Colorado, 19; Columbus, 12; Connecticut, 
20; Detroit, 35; Cent. Illinois, 8; Indiana, 2; Kansas, 5; Kansas City, 10; Los 
Angeles, 28; Milwaukee, 21; Minnesota, 22; Cent. Missouri, 13; Nebraska, 7; 
New York, 17; New York, Central, 16; New York, Eastern, 22; New York, 
Southern, 13; New York, Western, 10; Ohio, 15; Ohio Valley, 16; Omaha, 24; 
Oregon, 13; Oxford (now disbanded), 1; Philadelphia, 7; Pittsburg, 5; Rhode 
Island, 4; St. Louis, 10; Seattle, 15; Springfield (Ill.), 20; Tacoma, 18; Virginia, 
2; Washington, 3. Total, 737. 
The receipts for annual membership fees are as follows: 

General members: arrears 

General members: advance 

General members: current year $ 742 

Branch members: arrears 

Branch members: advance 

Branch members: current year 2,791 

Life Membership fees, six 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE. 
Eiva YOUNG VANWINKLE 
Silverton, Colorado, August 15, 1908. 


REPORT OF BURSAR, OCTOBER 1, 1907, TO OCTOBER 1, 1908 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand October 1, 1907 $1,415 86 
Annual membership fees 3,533 .00 
Life fees 150.00 
Advertisements, 1907 Magazine 130 .00 
Advertisements, 1908 Magazine 185.00 
Sales of magazines and registers 29.50 
Sale of Association pins 16.25 
Contribution to European fellowship 122.00 
Contribution to joint A. C. A. and C. S. A.fellowship 10.00 
Contribution Alice Freeman Palmer fellowship .. . 51.00 
Contribution postage Series III., No. 15 10.00 
Contribution, object not specified 22.00 
Rebate from Membership Committee 16.65 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Magazine: Printing $620.54 
Postage 295.41 
NS Ec tas oko s igre ales afeatin a tow wiee oie ania 10.25 
Editing 


Register: Printing 
Postage 
Envelopes 
Author’s Corrections 
Clerical help 


Printing European fellowship notices 
Expenses 1907 annual meeting: 
Secretary-treasurer 
Speakers 
Stenographers 
Association badges 
Programs 
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retire koheeeekeenkeeusbeet ices 12.37 
NE bok icone, SG ira aia a ails ches stare aaie Grn leew 65.84 
 asekdneihenebewdentewek ie cuaeeens 18.25 
364.01 
Expenses 1908 annual meeting: 
Envelopes and postage..................... 81.48 
Ns oer soi wien. eck lerewl oes 29.75 
Expenses secretary-treasurer ............... 216.30 
I 85.5 Nolet ig te na a tieacd Gah waisecnialass 6.25 
333 .78 
Trust Fund Committee: 
Contribution voted from available balance ... 500.00 
I iain ie aieaierh bys sow wa cedislies soos 225.00 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund ...... 51.00 
Rent of ante Geponit BOK... 2c ccccccccc’ 10.00 
786 .00 
Publication Committee, transfer of balance ...... 17.00 
Corporate Membership Committee .............. 25.00 
Membership Committee ...........scscsescccces 50.00 
Educational Legislation Committee 1906-1907 ... 1.50 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, office expenses 1905-1907 .. 42.25 
S. P. Breckinridge, reimbursement printing 1906-7 50.00 
President, stationery and postage ............... 31.00 
General secretary: allowance.................... 200.00 
ET hav ht agtein ch abkwewevavaauuenes 11.00 
211.00 
Secretary-treasurer: salary .................... 900.00 
IS 501s, seis ker cinhaades tare eests 150.00 
SE I hn. cripaicw Sick Rea cers 126.00 
1,176.00 
TRUER, COO CURIOS o.oo s oss aisccescvonvscees 6.14 
a or ohn og a bid Siw pin. olsia.a/eim arabe au Sia and 12.52 
ee eee ere eee 15.58 
Joint A.C. A.andC. §S. A. fellowship ............. 250 .00 
Partial payment on European fellowship......... 350 .00 
$5,578 .87 
ND, SE 56.55 iki Gadteeutavenas 112.39 


$5,691.26 $5,691.26 
Extva YOUNG VAN WINELE, Bursar 
This report has been examined and found correct. 
CORNELIA PARK KRAEBEL, Auditor 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


The present year is to an extent one of recuperation after the strenuous 
activities for the Quarter-Centennial of Boston; it is also a short year of work, 
made evident by the earlier date of this meeting. 

Your general secretary was placed in office for a brief period, only, to fill 
the gap between such incumbency and the hoped for combination of secretaries, 
an office to be filled by a woman of “high executive ability and educational 
experience’’ at a salary of not less than $2500.00. While the effort was being 
made to so increase our membership, or more happily to secure an annual gift, 
to cover such appropriation, the retiring president of the Association consented 
to fill the vacancy. It was possibly easier for her to do this than for another 
who might need to consider, as a new line of work, the policies of the Association. 

It is a pleasure to say at the beginning that such an officer is little needed, 
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if the president is one whose former experience in the Association, whose exe- 
cutive ability, educational status, and leisure, are such that we can say: ‘“Be- 
hold, she does it all!’ This has been the case the past year. Your president 
was free to travel, visiting branch after branch in the Middle West, and various 
educational associations at their annual rheetings. 

(. Various duties have come to me, such as work upon the Program Committee; 
filling vacancies in committees; notifying branches of special reports, which had 
been suggested as interesting subdivisions; announcing the decision of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee as to the place of meeting in 1909; the notification to the 
Oxford Branch that, having fallen below the required number, it must cease to 
exist as a branch; visiting several branches and discussing with them points 
of special policy brought forward by the Association. Many of the cards from 
the card catalogue turned over to me by the former general secretary were of 
special interest in response to the communications from that officer with refer- 
ence to the activities of the Association. It was most serious that she could 
not finish the work she had so admirably begun; and therein lies perhaps the 
greatest difficulty in changing this special officer—if her work is not finished, 
no other can do it as well. 

As general secretary I sent out communications to all the branches con- 
cerning the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fund; concerning the Committee 
on Procedure, of which I am ex-officio chairman; also concerning the records 
of the branches, which your secretary-treasurer and general secretary were ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up. The first two will be embodied in special 
reports, but the third will be inserted here, for reference by anyone who may 
be at some future time secretary of a branch. 


CONCERNING BRANCH RECORDS 


In collecting material for the Quarter-Centennial recently held in Boston 
it was found in many cases that the branch records were not very complete. 
The Executive Committee therefore voted that the general secretary and the 
secretary-treasurer be authorized to draw and distribute to the branches sug- 
gestions as to the method of keeping branch files. 

In accordance with that vote the following suggestions are sent to each 
barnch: 

For THE Future: At the close of the year the secretary is asked to 
file a condensed report of the year’s work, somewhat similar to the report sent 
in each year for printing in the Magazine. The treasurer is asked to file a con- 
densed financial report. The head of each of the more important committees 
is asked to file a short report of the work of the committee during the year. 

For THE Past: Wherever it may be possible it is hoped that the secre- 
tary or some member of the branch will take what branch records exist and 
try to compile from them a short history of the branch work from its date of 
organization down to October, 1907. Such record could be sub-divided, if 
possible, into a financial report, and report under the heads of the important 
committees, with a general secretary report. The date of admission of each 
branch is stated in the register, or with more exact dates in the historical re- 
port of the secretary-treasurer on pages 120 to 127. 

It is hoped that all reports can be typewritten and in as permanent and 
accessible a form as possible. 

The many ex-officio duties of the general secretary are very pleasant, espe- 
cially the one connected with the Corporate Membership Committee. It is 
my belief that every one who is opposed to the policy of the Corporate Mem- 
bership Committee should be asked to work with them, to weighevery point; 
in which case I should be perfectly sure of the future conservative action of 
the committee. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that I am writing this report for printing 
and not to present to the Association face to face. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eva Perry Moore, General Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE AND PUBLICATICN 


As chairman of the Committee on Finance and Publication I beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

The attention of the committee since the Quarter-Centennial meeting in 
Boston has been directed to two efforts. 

1. It has been the privilege of the committee to issue the proceedings of 
the Quarter-Centennial meeting. The result is in the hands of the members 
of the Association. The chairman of the committee feels that it is only fair 
to admit that the merits of this attempt are due to the value of the material 
handled and the promptness and courtesy of the committee of the Boston Branch, 
through whose efforts the copy was supplied at a very early day. Such errors 
and blunders as deface the pages of the publication are due to the fact that 
the chairman was over-persuaded to assume responsibility as editor at a time 
in which she had mortgaged the first claim on her time and strength. It was 
therefore impossible for her to give the work that amount of care which the value 
of the publication and her own interest in it would otherwise have demanded. 
The expense of the Magazine and the receipts from advertisers will appear in 
a report of the bursar and need not be recounted here, as all bills were paid 
through the bursar and all receipts passed at once to her. 

2. The second attempt of the committee has been in the direction of re- 
ducing to order the subscription blanks which were signed by members and 
friends of the Association in 1899. The pledges were to the following effect: 
To the secretary-treasurer of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 

I hereby promise, unless notice to the contrary is given by me before March 
lst of any succeeding year, to subscribe ten dollars annaully, to be used by the 
Central Committee on Finance and Publication of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae for the collection and publication of statistical and other information 
relating to women’s education and kindred subjects. 

I enclose herewith my subscription for the ensuing year. 

This subscription is to date from April lst, 1899, payable on that date or 
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within two months thereafter, and entitles me to copies of all the publications 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae for one year. 


In accordance with these pledges payments had been made during the 
years 1899-1900, 1900-1901. Acting under instructions given by the chair- 
man of this committee, the secretary-treasurer has sent no reminder since that 
date, and no payments have been made. Copies of our publications have, 
however, been furnished annually. It seemed fair both to the Association and 
to the subscribers that an attempt should be made to learn whether they still 
desired to have the copies of the publication furnished; and, if so, if they would 
not be willing to renew the pledges. Accordingly a letter was sent to each one 
of the subscribers. These communications have been courteously, even cor- 
dially, received. In a number of instances contributions have been made and 
genuine interest in the work of the Association has been angers. As a result 
of this correspondence, however, it will be unnecessary hereafter in most instances 
to supply the publications. It is believed that the result of this correspondence 
is a renewal of interest on the part of a number of the friends of the Association 
who would gladly contribute at a time of emergency, as well as the lifting of a 
considerable burden from the shoulders of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 1908 


At the Quarter-Centennial meeting of the Association, held in Boston, it 
was voted to appropriate for the ensuing year the income of the fund already 
subscribed for the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship, and to award 
a fellowship of five hundred dollars for the year 1908-1909. Although it was 
late in the year before this announcement could be made, allowing barely one 
month to enter the competition, three candidates entered their applications, 
The fellowship was awarded to Miss Nettie Maria Stevens. 

Miss Stevens received her early education at Westford Academy, in Ver- 
mont, and at the Westfield Normal School in Massachusetts. After teaching 
several years she entered Stanford University in 1896, where she received the 
degree of A. B. and A. M. in 1900, the last year carrying on graduate work in 
Experimental Physiology, Histology, and Cytology. In 1900 she entered Bryn 
Mawr College as Graduate Scholar in Biology. In March, 1901, she was awarded 
the President’s European Fellowship, which enabled her to occupy the American 
Women’s Table at the Zoological Station at Naples for a year. In 1902 she 
returned to Bryn Mawr College as resident fellow in biology, and was awarded 
the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1903. Her summer vacations have been 
spent in study in various laboratories—at Pacific Grove, California; Wood’s 
Hall, Mass.; and Wurzburg, Germany. Since that time Miss Stevens has con- 
tinued at Bryn Mawr, holding a position which allows her time to carry on her 
research work while assisting in the work of students. 

One of the highest honors which Miss Stevens had conferred upon her was 
the award of the one thousand dollar prize in April, 1905, from the Naples Table 
Association for Promoting Laboratory Research by Women, an organization 
of which this Association is a corporate member. A list of twenty-five publi- 
cations accompanies this report,’ embodying the results of Miss Steven’s work 
during the past eight years. Another monograph is to appear in the forth- 
coming number of the Journal of Experimental Morphology, and two others 
are in process of preparation, the accumulated results of the past year and a 
half on the determination of sex in insects. 

Miss Stevens plans to spend the winter months studying with Dr. Boveri 
at Wurzburg. Her letter of acknowldegment to the Association will show 
better than can any word of the committee how deeply she appreciates the honor 
of being the first student to receive the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. 

“It is not an easy matter to express to you, as I would, my appreciation 
of the fellowship that has been granted me, and more especially of the message 
that accompanied the announcement. The money is a material help, the mes- 
sage a source of inspiration which means more than money. It has meant 
much to me during the years since I was at Naples to know that members of 
the A. C. A. have followed with some measure of interest my progress in the 
field of scientific research. 

It will be a great joy to sail on the thirtieth of May, with the feeling that I 
have the means to carry out my plans for study and for making myself better 
acquainted with the laboratories which I purpose to visit. 

I wish I could have known Alice Freeman Palmer in person; but it is some- 
thing to be able to come near to her through this tribute from her friends, the 
members of this Association.” 

EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP 

Eleven candidates applied for the general fellowship this year; of these 
eleven, eight had received the degree of A. M. 

The fellowship for the year 1908-1909 was awarded to Miss Adolphine B. 
Ernst, for the past seven years an instructor in German at Milwaukee-Downer 
College. Miss Ernst received the degrees of A. B. and A. M. from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1901 and 1907. In her fourteenth year Miss Ernst was in Ger- 
many where she was placed in school in Hanover. From there she went to 
Charleroi in Belgium for a year, that she might acquire a knowledge of French. 


1Qmitted for lack of space. 
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One of her professors at the University of Wisconsin writes: ‘‘Miss Ernst is 
by all means the brightest and most scholarly woman we have ever had in the 
German department here, of great power of insight, of keenness of judgment, 
strength of memory. Her range of reading and interest is likewise extraordinary. 
Besides English, she speaks and writes German as a second native language, and 
has very good command of French. She is a young woman of broad culture 
and refinement, of excellent character, pleasing manners and address. I would 
also add that she enjoys good health which, with her ambition and habits of 
work, would ensure the best results from a stay abroad ”’ 

At the close of her undergraduate course, Miss Ernst received honors for 
the thesis on the Middle High German epic ‘“‘Gudrun,”’ and was elected a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa. 

During four summers Miss Ernst has carried on her work as a student, 
three at the University of Wisconsin and one at the University of Chicago. 
Her plans are now to study Comparative Literature at the University of Leipzig. 
It is her hope to take her doctor’s degree in Germany, remaining in Europe 
for two years. 


FLORENCE M. CuSHING, Chairman. 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL FUND 


The first partial report from this committee was made at the Quarter- 
Centennial meeting, November 7, 1907, when, upon the authority of the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Association, the chairman was ordered to announce 
the offer of a fellowship of $500.00 for the year 1908-09. 

The Fellowship Committee was requested to give the fellowship to one 
who is already a doctor of philosophy, and the report from that committee will 
be made at this meeting. 

The Memorial Fund Committee has written to all the branches, according 
to the motion of the Executive Committee, that ‘‘each director should endeavor 
to increase this fellowship fund by securing contributions from the branches.”’ 

It is only right to state that several branches had already given to this fund, 
and others have pledged something this coming fall. 

As the interest on the sum already on hand will not be sufficient to continue 
the fellowship without assistance, the committee recommends that the Asso- 
ciation offer a fellowship of $500.00 for the year 1909-10, supplying the amount 
necessary over and above the interest from the present trust fund. The trust 
fund represents the amount for this special memorial; and, if the Association 
finds it unwise to advance the sum for 1909-10, the committee hopes some gen- 
erous friend will complete the amount until the total sum is raised. 

Eva PERRY Moore, Chairman. 


DRAFT OF REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE MEMBER- 
SHIP 


Your committee have continued their work by securing statistics concern- 
ing coeducational institutions belonging to the membership of the A. C. A. 
similar to those secured last year from state universities and women’s colleges. 
A scrutiny of the data concerning institutions proposed for membership showed 
very clearly that no one of them conforms to the standard set by the Associa- 
tion as a preliminary test; viz., the average in points now prescribed which rep- 
resent certain measurable resources and characteristics; and consequently no 
new institution is recommended for membership. 

The committee were instructed last year to suggest a possible substitute 
for this average. They beg leave to submit certain modifications whereby, 
in points not necessarily involving any essential weakness, the minimum, rather 
than the average, shall be the measure; but, recognizing the fact that a lower- 
ing of the present standard is opposed by some of the committee, as well as by 
a large number of members of the Association, as expressed frequently by vote, 
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they suggest that there be strict adherence to this minimum, and that no in- 
stitution shall be considered which does not have at least as many full professors, 
as high salaries, as large a total property, and as large a productive endowment 
as the minimum of the institutions already belonging to the Association. The 
committee present these and other slight changes, together with those adopted 
last year, in the accompanying ‘Statement of Instructions to the Committee 
on Corporate Membership.” 

Your committee were instructed further to consider the desirablity of grant- 
ing full membership to holders of an M. A. or Ph. D. degree earned from such 
universities as may be properly accredited by the Association. They respect- 
fully submit an amendment to the constitution providing for such an enlarge- 
ment of membership. 

The final subject the committee were instructed to consider was a possible 
new basis for associate or social members. A special committee appointed by 
the Executive Committee to confer with the branches and report to the Commit- 
tee on Corporate Membership and to the Associ.tion will present its recommen- 
dations. 

The committee have been asked informally to undertake to formulate a 
minimum standard below which an institution belonging to the Association 
may not fall without forfeiting membership. It is manifestly desirable that 
the old institutional members should be kept up to the standard adopted for 
new ones. The committee think, however, that the consideration of this mat- 
ter should be postponed until after the questions affecting membership which 
are now before the Association are settled. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO COMMITTEE ON CORPORATE MEMBERSHIP. 


The committee shall keep clearly in mind that the object of the admission 
of new corporate members is to promote the work of the Association. 

The general secretary is to be the authorized agent of the committee and 
is to convey its decisions and invitations to the proper representatives of insti- 
tutions under consideration. 

When new institutions are admitted the committee shall make a definite 
statement of the date from which graduates are eligible, in the hope that a cer- 
tain stability may be insured for such standards as may from time to time be 
adopted. 

An institution must show the following qualifications :* 


1. ADMINISTRATION 

(a) The Board of Trustees shall be so constituted as to support sound 
financial and educational methods. 

(6) There shall be a reasonable recognition of women in faculties and in 
the student body and proper provision for the intellectual and social needs of 
women students. 

(c) Much weight shall be given to the fact where women are on the Board 
of Trustees. 

(d) No co-educational institution shall be considered which has not a dean 
or adviser of women, above the rank of instructor, giving instruction and counted 
a regular member of the faculty. 


2. DEGREES 

(a) The bachelor’s degree shall be based on scholarly attainments repre- 
sented by the following general conditions: 

(1) Entrance requirements such as demand at least four years of serious 
secondary school work for preparation. 

(2) Class sections restricted to such numbers as insure proper individual 
instruction, except in the case of purely lecture courses. 

(3) A residence of at least two years in the college conferring the degree 
or in a college of equally high grade. 





*For amendments to article 1 (d) 4 (a) and (c) see minutes of meeting, 
page 100. 
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(4) Graduation requirements which correspond to the amount of work 
ordinarily included in four years of serious college study. 

(6) The master’s degree shall be given only for resident graduate work; 
or, in the case of the honorary degree, for original work of high distinction. 

(c) The degree of doctor of philosophy shall not be given causa honoris. 


3. FACULTY 


(a) The number of full professors shall be at least as large as the minmum 
number, and their ratio to the number of students shall be at least as large as 
the average number in institutions of the same type already admitted to mem- 
bership. 

(b) The ratio of the number of instructors to the number of students shall 
be at least as large as the average in institutions of the same type already ad- 
mitted to membership. 

(c) The salaries of the teaching staff shall not be lower than the minimum 
for the same grade in institutions already admitted to membership where the 
living conditions are similar. 

(d) All members of the teaching staff, unless adequate reasons can be given 
for a few possible exceptions, shall hold degrees from colleges of recognized 
standing. 

(e) A distinctly large proportion of the full professors shall hold degrees 
based on graduate university work. 

(f) There shall be no preparatory department under the government or 
instruction of the college faculty 


4. MATERIAL RESOURCES 


(a) The number of laboratories shall not be less than the average. 

(b) The number of books in the library shall not be less than the average. 
(c) The number of departmental journals shall not be less than the average. 
(d) The total property shall not be less than the minimum. 

(e) The productive endowment shall not be less than the minimum. 

(f) Income per student shall not be less than the average. 

(g) No co-educational institution shall be considered in which there is 


not special provision through halls of residence or in other buildings for the 
social life of the women students 


. ALUMNAE 


There shall be fifty alumnae who have applied for membership in the As- 
sociation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 1908 


%3y reason of the pressure of historical matter incident to the Quarter-Cen- 
tennial meeting, the synopsis of reports from the branches on Educational Leg- 
islation was omitted from the last printed report of this committee. Space 
forbids its insertion here. Subcommittee reports for the present year only 
are therefore presented in this report; although, owing to the fact that the leg- 
islatures of many states met in 1907, the reports for that year were in most cases 
much fuller than those for 1908. 

SYNOPSIS OF REPORTS FROM THE BRANCHES FOR 1908 

Atlanta, Kansas City, and Virginia (in charge of Mrs. Boyd). 

Atlanta: At the time of writing this report, the Georgia legislature was 
still in session. ‘‘The weakly drawn Compulsory Education bill prepared last 
year * * * may come up at any time ** * The State Federation has done much 
to increase public sentiment.’’ (Mrs. Boyd is herself chairman of the Committee 
on Compulsory Education of the Georgia Federation of Clubs, and as such has 
organized sixteen subcommittees in various parts of the state). A Juvenile 
Court law is also pending. 

Kansas City: No report. No session of the legislature last winter. A 
full report was presented in 1907, including an important amendment to the 
Compulsory Education law. 
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Virginia: No report. 

Boston, Connecticut, Eastern New York, New York, Central New York, 
Southern New York, Western New York and Rhode Island (in charge of Mrs. 
Atherton). 

Boston: The Pension Bill allowing towns and cities to provide for a pen- 
sion fund for teachers was this year passed, and Boston has provided at once 
forsuchafund. ‘‘We are to have some sort of industrial university at some time, 
report to be made at a later time.’’ The report for 1907 dealt largely with the 
work of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Education. 

Connecticut: No report. No session of the legislature last winter. The 
report of 1907 noted the petition of the Connecticut Branch to the legislature 
for an educational commission. 

Eastern New York: No report. 

New York: The last session of the New York legislature passed a law pro- 
viding for the establishment and maintenance of general industrial and trade 
schools in towns and cities and in union free school districts. A commission 
was appointed to inquire into the methods of magistrates’ courts (which are 
charged with the enforcement of truancy laws). Mercantile establishments 
are to be inspected, and the laws pertaining to them enforced by the Labor 
Department instead of by the Health Department, as heretofore. It will be 
interesting to watch what effect, if any, this change will have upon child labor 
conditions. The Public Education Association through a special committee 
has prepared a suggestive report on school discipline, growing out of the propo- 
sition to reinstate corporal punishment in the New York schools, but contain- 
ing a broad discussion of the conditions necessary to insure good discipline. 
Among these are included better equipment of school houses; industrial edu- 
cation; play space; school gardens; a department of school hygiene; attention 
to the personality, culture, health and comfort of teachers; etc. This report 
may well be read by all interested in the subject. 

Central and Southern New York: No report. 

Western New York: No report. 

Rhode Island: No report. 

California, Colorado, Oregon, and Seattle (in charge of Miss Ames.) 

California: A study of educational laws which is being made in this state 
has checked legislation for the present. To quote from the chairman’s report: 
“Unfortunately we have had an outbreak of school men—a most desperate 
attempt to protect themselves against the inroads of women into the more re- 
sponsible and lucrative positions. * * * A number of us have decided 
that a few strong women must definitely and persistently ask for the higher po- 
sitions. The matter of efficiency you have worked out in many places in the 
Middle West. We are in the throes of it here in the western seaboard.” 

Colorado, Oregon, and Seattle 1908: No report. 

Chicago, Central Illinois, Milwaukee, and Minnesota (in charge of Mrs. Sikes.) 

Chicago: See report of subcommittee for Illinois in the report of the Cen- 
tral Committee on Conference with Federated Clubs for 1908.' 

Central Illinois: A Branch Committee on Industrial Education is to be 
appointed to study local conditions in regard to this subject, upon which 
legislation may be asked after the report of the Educational Commission above 
mentioned. No session of the legislature last winter. 

Milwaukee: No session of the legislature last winter. ‘After various 
threatened injunctions and some discussion in the City Council, the objections 
to the new school board law died down.”’ The present board, which was ap- 
a by a commission, is to be succeeded by a board elected by the people. 

he board has the power to determine, within certain limits, the amount of 
money to be levied by taxation, and to purchase building sites and erect build- 
ings without the necessity, which formerly existed, of appealing to the Common 
Council. Among the progressive measures instituted by the School Board is 
the encouragement of a wider use of school buildings for public meetings of 
associations of citizens, at which questions of a public, civic, and educational 


See p. 121 
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nature may be discussed.’’ ‘The economical waste in the ownership of property 
costing several millions of dollars which is used only for a few hours on a limited 
number of days each year is now in a fair way to be checked.”’ The board has 
also established a social center in one of the centrally located schools, which has 
been eminently successful. The three women members of the board have been 
especially active in this line. 

A resolution was introduced in the legislature of 1907 to raise the school 
age from four years to six. If finally adopted, this will result in the abandon- 
ment of the kindergartens—a proposition which has aroused much opposition. 
The resolution seems to have originated in the rural districts, where the neces- 
sity for kindergartens is much less than in the cities. The movement will be 
watched with interest. 

Milwaukee Trade School: In 1907 the legislature authorized the board to 
take over and maintain under its own authority the first public trade school 
in America. ‘‘An advisory board of five practical men connected with indus- 
trial life has immediate charge of the school and its work, making their rcom- 
mendations to the School Board. Experts in mechanics and education from 
many states have examined the school and its work, and have spoken with great 
enthusiasm of the results already achieved.”” The director is Mr. Chas. F. Perry. 

The treatment of truancy by the Milwaukee School Board includes both 
public and private schools. This is interesting in view of the difficulties in Chi- 
cago. “School attendance has been made possible for many boys and girls; 
situations on farms during the summer have been obtained, and a kindly su- 
pervision had over all truant children.” 

Minnesota: There is at present no committee on Educational Legislation 
in the Minnesota Branch, but one will be formed if needed to further an appro- 
priation which is to be asked for to build a woman’s dormitory at the univers- 
ity. No session of the legislature last winter. 

Columbus and Ohio, Detroit and Ann Arbor (in charge of Mrs. Knight). 

Columbus and Ohio: No official report. Unofficially it is announced that 
a bill was passed at the last session prohibiting fraternities and sororities in the 
high schools under penalty of suspension or expulsion. Another bill increasing 
the necessary endowment of universities owes its origin to a “diploma mill” 
university which was selling doctor’s degrees all over the world. 

Ann Arbor and Detroit 1908: No report. 

Iowa, Indiana, and Nebraska (in charge of Mrs. Stephenson). 

Iowa: Existing educational laws are being codified, which has disclosed 
such a state of confusion that new legislation will probably follow. The cer- 
tificate law above mentioned is under observation. No session of the legislature 
last winter. 

Indiana: No report. No session of the legislature. 

Nebraska: No report. No session of the legislature. 

Washington, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia (in charge of Mrs. O’Brien). 

Washington: No official report. Unofficially it is reported that a child 
labor law, so long sought in the District of Columbia, has passed, but without 
an appropriation to carry out its provisions. Senator Beveridge’s National 
Child Labor Law will again be presented at the coming session of Congress. 
The compulsory education law is enforced by three truant officers—an inade- 
quate number. A parent-teacher organization in the high schools is expected 
to yield fine results. Playgrounds are considered so important an adjunct to 
school life that when Congress failed to appropriate for them this year the money 
was raised by a ‘“‘tag day.”” Among the most pressing needs of the schools are 
mentioned better quarters for the normal school and the Central High School 
Owing to the conspicuous position of Washington, its schools have a double 
obligation to be of high grade; but as all the money for their support must come 
from Congressional appropriation, the citizens of Washington are practically 
powerless to help themselves. It is suggested that the influence of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae might very properly be turned toward securing more 


liberal appropriations for the schools of Washington, which are the schools of 
the nation 
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Pittsburg and Philadelphia 1908: No report 
There are now twenty-one branches (counting Atlanta as one) which as a 
usual thing maintain subcommittees on educational legislation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. A comparison of the reports of the Committee on Conference with Fed- 
erated Clubs and those of the Committee on Educational Legislation shows that 
the majority of instances of co-operation between club and college women take 
the form of work for or against educational legislation. This fact suggests 
that there should be a closer relation between these two committees, in order 
to avoid duplication of effort and useless machinery. It is therefore 

RECOMMENDED: That the Committees on Conference and on Educational 
Legislation be consolidated, the resulting body to be called either the Com- 
mittee on Conference with Federated Clubs (or similar title) or the Committee 
on Educational Legislation. In either case the committee should be made a 
standing committee of the Association, with a regularly appointed chairman. 
The work of unifying all efforts for educational improvement is of increasing 
importance, and should be in the hands of persons competent to manage the 
delicate and difficult task of bringing about effective cooperation among dif- 
ferent elements of the community, and responsible to a regularly appointed 
chairman of experience in cooperative efforts. Such a chairman, through sub- 
committees appointed in as many states as possible, could probably manage all 
the work now done by the Committees onConference and on Educational Leg- 
islation, and perhaps with better results. The absorption of the Committee on 
Educational Legislation by the Committee on Conference would meet the views 
of those branches which do not see the need of maintaining local committees 
on Educational Legislation, but which would doubtless be willing to lend branch 
support in any special case brought to their attention by the state conference 
committee. In states having more than one branch, that committee could be 
made up of members from the different branches, with a chairman as at present, 
responsible to the chairman of the central committee on conference. On the 
other hand, if the work of the Committee on Educational Legislation is thought 
to be of broader scope than that of the Conference Committee, the former com- 
mittee might be continued and made to include the conference work. 

II. The principal points of the educational program outlined by Miss 
Mary M. Abbott, a member of the Connecticut branch and formerly chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, were 
indicated in the report of this committee for last year. One of those points— 
the creation of a department of educational work by national organizations 
of women in the National Educational Association—has been realized. and the 
president of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has been made president of 
the new department. A program involving investigation of several points of 
Miss Abbott’s program and the publication of facts concerning the same have 
been decided upon by the department. As this information is to be put into 
convenient form for use by women’s clubs, and will probably be used by many 
of them, it is highly desirable that the Association of Collegiate Alumnae adopt 
the same program of educational work, to insure concerted effort in the lines 
indicated. It is therefore 

RECOMMENDED: That the Committee on Conference or on Educational 
Legislation secure a detailed statement of the educational work to be undertaken 
by the Department in the National Educational Association above mentioned, 
and that the same be recommended to the branches, unless the same result is 
attained through some other action of the Association. 

Respectflly submitted, 
MADELEINE WALLIN SIKES, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


The work of the Membership Committee varies little from year to year. 
As usual, members of the class of 1908 were reached through college representa- 
tives by talks, receptions, or both; and a good number have sent in their mem- 
bership blanks with or without fees. 

Through a series of questions sent to chairmen of branch membership com- 
mittees an effort was made to find out what is being done to get and keep new 
members. Some extracts from the three replies that may prove the most sug- 
gestive to other branches are given at length. The Chicago branch prints a 
special one page leaflet of information about the work of the branch, its rela- 
tion to other local associations and to the General A.C. A., and seems on the whole 
to have the most practical and satisfactory method of making its work known 
to eligible alumnae. The chairman of the membership committee writes: A 
special entertainment was given last October to which invitations were sent to 
the 200 graduates of 1907 in this vicinity. With these invitations were enclosed 
committee blanks to show the sort of work the association was carrying on, 
and membership blanks. In order to interest those eligible to membership— 
not graduates of 1907—special luncheons, with alumnae of different colleges 
in charge in turn, have been given before each meeting, to which such alumnae 
have been invited. A speaker for that college has given an informal talk at 
the end of the luncheon, and songs of that college have been sung. The colors 
of the college represented have been in evidence in flowers, banners, etc. In 
order to keep new members interested last year and this, a canvass has been made 
of the Association for committee workers, by sending out committee blanks, 
and the response has been most enthusiastic. The chairman of the Eastern 
N. Y. Branch writes: We have canvassed the list of 1907 alumnae in our 
neighborhood and they have helped to bring in other members. For other 
than 1907 graduates I have had to depend on college notes, lists of teachers and 
students in the schools of Albany, and general watchfulness. I have made 
personal calls and written notes to all whose names and addresses I could find. 
In every case the personal call was more effective. 

The chairman of the Connecticut Branch writes: To get new members 
each year all of the graduates of the accepted colleges for the year are invited 
by formal invitation. When new people come to town who might join us they 
are found by some member and invited. For the past three years, in addition 
to the above, we have sent to graduates of former years the invitation of the 
branch, so far as our finances would allow. The first year graduates of Oberlin, 
Wesleyan, Cornell, and institutions where the number in the state would be small, 
were invited. The next year the same was done for as many Smith people as 
could be asked inside the allowance. By all of this industry we expect to have 
the A. C. A. known in Connecticut. 

It is most important that there should be a branch membership committee, 
and that that committee should do its work before the first autumn meeting of 
the branch. To this end the central committee furnishes the branches lists 
of the latest graduates living in their vicinity, except where branches are made 
up almost entirely of graduates from a local college, in which case the branch 
needs no help from the central committee. 

The committee has spent $33.35 for circulars, membership blanks, lists 
and postage, leaving a balance of $16.65 (from the appropriation of $50) due 
the Association. 

ALIcE Upton PEARMAIN, Chatrman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE 


At the last general meeting of the Association, held in Boston in 1907, 
there was a discussion of the extent to which the support of the Association 
might wisely be given to legislative measures, and upon motion the Executive 
Committee was asked to appoint a committee to regulate the use of the Asso- 
ciation’s name in all outside matters. 
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The Executive Committee appointed the general secretary, ex-officio, 
chairman; with New York, Chicago, Washington, D.C., and California represented, 
bringing possible sectional interests into the consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. 

After ccnsultation with the committee it seemed wise for the chairman 
to send to the presidents of the branches a communication, a portion of which 
is here given: 

“Will you, Madam President, ask your branch to name certain definite 
matters which you should always be ready to consider locally, and such other 
definite matters, legislative, sectarian, or political, as should be referred to 
the Committee on Procedure before being acted upon by the branch. Witk 
reference to the latter point the general secretary would like to state that it is 
the desire of the Association to avoid what may later be called ‘‘pit-falls,’”’ en- 
abling the branch to say, when difficult points are presented to it, that it must 
consult the Committee on Procedure before taking action. We wish therefore 
hearty co-operation from all the branches in this particular work. If difficulties 
have already arisen you will understand that we are not usurping your place 
and work, but simply hoping to aid you. Kindly give this matter full considera- 
tion at your next meeting.”’ 

The branches have been most cordial toward the intent of the communi- 
cation, promising loyal co-operation with whatever restrictions the committee 
may recommend. In some cases specific points have been mentioned, clearly 
helpful to the committee, yet not possible to recommend without more inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions; for. instance, in suggestions from one branch 
under ‘‘matters which the branch should be ready to consider locally,’’ No. 
5}was as follows: ‘Interest in labor legislation and conditions surrounding the 
working people.’”’ Even if this were purely local it is not certain that action 
would be wise. ‘‘Practical educational work,’’ local and national, stands as 
the basis of our existence. Trying to follow this out, without restricting use- 
fulness, is the central, vital point in our recommendations. 

The committee therefore recommends as legitimate work: Ist. Broad 
study of, and interest in, the activities of the Association, which include educa- 
tional affairs of the institutions in membership, secondary schools, and local 
organizations for the promotion of educational movements; college and social 
settlements; questions coming before the National Educational Association, 
with which we are now affiliated, through the membership of the new depart- 
ment; and research work. 2nd. Subjects decided by the Association as of 
interest to the branches, and their legitimate work—such as household eco- 
nomics, lecture courses, forestry, civil service reform, child study, ete. 3rd. 
Close study of politics, suffrage history as related to our educational privileges, 
the problems and possible future of suffrage, and the study of sectarian or re- 
ligious tenets. 

The committee recommends the avoidance of legislative action beyond that 
relating to educational or philanthropic questions. 

Under “‘educational’’ might properly be included members of school boards, 
pensions and pay for school teachers, compulsory education; and under ‘“‘phil- 
anthropic”’ might be included child labor bills, which are necessary adjuncts 
of compulsory education, and merit laws as they relate to the eleemosynary 
institutions of the state. 

“The legislation to be avoided would include suffrage, temperance, and 
party-politics. All action relating to these subjects should be individual and 
not collective. 

The committee recommends constant communication between the branches 
and the general secretary; that new activities about which the branches have 
any doubt should be referred to the general secretary, as a matter of loyalty 
to the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eva Perry Moore, Chairman. 
ELISE WENZELBURGER GRAUPNER 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCE WITH FEDERATED 
CLUBS 


Reports from the states where conference committees exist are all encourag- 
ing, as regards work accomplished; and hopeful, in reference to work outlined. 

Of the seven states where such committees have worked, two states— 
Rhode Island and Connecticut—are reported in the Annual Register as without 
permanent chairmen. 

Missouri reports through its chairman, Mrs. Harriet O. Shepard, that it 
grows harder each year to write the kind of a report asked for, since the inter- 
ests of the A. C. A. and the Federated Clubs, in that state at least, become more 
and more the same as time goes by. 

Mrs. Madeleine Wallin Sikes, chairman for Illinois, reports: The lines of 
co-operation mentioned in previous reports from this state have keen continued 
the past year; viz., membership on Vacation School, Juvenile Court, and Ham- 
line School Social Center Committees, and contributions to the same; also re- 
presentation in the League of Cook County Clubs, and chairmanship of the Ed- 
ucation Committee of the latter body. The work of this Education Committee 
has been for a number of years directed to the securing of a system of duplicate 
transfers—first, among public schools; second, between public and private 
schools, with the purpose of obliging a child transferred from one school to 
another to report at the second school, instead of remaining out of school long 
periods of time, as has been possible without a proper system of records. The 
public school transfers are now in operation. As a result of conference between 
the public and parochial school officials, during the past winter, the services of 
the department of Compulsory Education are now extended to the parochial 
schools in all respects as to public schools. This is a most important point 
in the reduction of truancy. It is expected that a system of transfers will soon 
be added as a working detail of this co-operation between public and private 
schools. In addition to the foregoing, there have been two conspicuous ex- 
amples of co-operative effort in Illinois the past year; viz, the formation of 
joint committees on 1. The Library Story Hour. 2. The Physical Welfare of 
Public School Children. 

For two years or more story hours for children have been conducted by 
several women’s clubs in library centers throughout the city. One of the most 
successful of these experiments was that managed by the Library Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnae (Miss Louise Roth, chairman), 
during the past winter. A series of story hours was provided at the central 
public library by professionals of high rank, including Mrs. Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, of the School of Education of the University of Chicago, for audiences 
of children ranging from three hundred to one hundred seventy-five in num- 
bers. A series of readings for adults was also given on six successive Sundays. 
As a result of the interest aroused by these public library experiments, a Central 
Story Hour Association was formed, with several co-operating committees, 
of which the Chicago Association of Collegiate Alumnae is one. Mrs. Thomsen 
has been engaged by the Central Association for the coming year to direct story 
hours in various library centers and it is hoped that eventually the Library 
Board may take over this work as an integral part of the library system. 

In April of this year, by request of the Chicago Association Committee on 
Physical Welfare of School Children, the Commissioner of Health of the City 
of Chicago made an appeal to the League of Cook County Clubs to assist him 
in securing medical inspection in the public schools, including a provision for 
school nurses. Through the Educational Committee of the League, the clubs 
in the League were asked to send delegates to form a central committee on the 
Physical Welfare of School Children, of which a memberof the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae was made chairman. That committee will meet early in 
the fall and form plans for raising money to support one or more school nurses 
to supplement the system of medical inspection already in operation. In this 
case, also, it is hoped that the city may soon assume the maintenance of a valu- 
able civic work which it has been nossible for united private effort to inaugurate 
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Mrs. Maria Dickinson McGraw reports from Michigan that there is more 
of promise than performance. Detroit Branch, for financial reasons, was last 
year obliged to recall its representative on the board of the East Side Settlement, 
its one point of official connection with the Federation. But, notwithstanding 
this, the branch interest in the work is as great as ever, and members of the 
A. C. A. are among the best workers, not only of this settlement, but in others 
of the Federated Clubs. 

Ohio can submit no report through its chairman, Miss Emma M. Perkins, 
as a new federation presidency did not fill two vacancies on the committee 
until the month of May, too late in the year for active work. Plans are, how- 
ever, under way for the coming year. 

Massachusetts reports through its chairman, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton, 
that in a circular prepared by the Conference Committee on Education in the 
Massachusetts Federation, the chairman of the Boston Branch co-operating, 
special emphasis was laid on morals and industrial training in the schools. It 
will be the part of this Committee on Conference to call attention to the plans 
which are being worked out by the Massachusetts Industrial Commission. 

The above reports again point to larger opportunities for work in educa- 
tional fields. It seems well to take advantage of every possible point of con- 
tact between two large organizations of women, interested, as they both are, 
in educational work. 

Signed for the committee. 


EmMaA M. PERKINS, Chairman 
August 20, 1908. 


COMMITTEE ON TRUST FUNDS 


In accordance with instructions received from the Association the fund 
accumulated from the life membership fees has been set apart from those con- 
tributed for the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial, and separately invested. 
The fund, with its proportion of accrued interest, amounted on January 7, 
1908, to $201.40; between May, 1906, when the original fund was transferred 
from the treasury of the Association to the Committee on Trust Funds, to Jan- 
uary, 1908, nine fees for life membership had been added, amounting to $225.00, 
making a total of $426.40. This fund has been deposited in the Suffolk Savings 
Bank, Boston, Mass., where the present rate of interest is four per cent. 

Two investments have been made during the year. Two $1000 New York 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad Company four per cent gold bonds, Har- 
lem River and Port Chester R. R. Company Division, due 1954. These bonds 
were bought at 9515; they are a legal investment in Mass. and Conn. savings 
banks. Also one $1000 bond Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. four per cent, 
first mortgage, Illinois Division, due 1949. This bond was bought at 993%. 

The residue of the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship has been 
temporarily deposited in the Union Institution for Savings at Boston at four 
per cent interest. 

FLORENCE M. CusHING, Chairman. 

August 15, 1908. 

~ RECEIPTS FROM NOVEMBER 4, 1907, To AuGusT 15, 1908 

1907 
Nov. Deposit at Old Colony Trust Co. ............. $1,033.18 

Contributions to Alice Freeman Palmer Fel- 
lowship 

1908 
Dec. 2, Received from chairman com. 
Dec. 7, Received from Secretary-Treas. ............... 
Feb. 4, Received from chairman 
Feb. 24, Received from chairman 
June 16, Received from chairman 
Aug. 3, Received from chairman 


$3,511.00 
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Life Membership Fund 
125.00 


3 mos. interest Suffolk Sav. Bk 

Income from Bonds 
Am. Tel. & Tel. Co.—Jan. & July 
Lake Shore & Mich. So.—March 
N. Y. New H. & Hartford—May 
Chic. Bur. & Quincy—July 

140.00 

Interest on Deposits 30.60 


$4,944.04 
DISBURSEMENTS FROM NOVEMBER 4, 1907, To AuGusT 15, 1908 
1908 
Jan. 7, Deposited Suffolk Savings B’k Life Membership 
Fund 

Jan. 9, 2 $1000 N. Y. N. H. & Hart. Ist m’t’g. 4s.... 

Jan. 22, 1 $1000 Chic. Bur. & Quincy 4s Ill. Div. ........ 

Apr. 8, Int. Suffolk Bk. added to principal Life Mem.fund 

May 23, Dep’d Suffolk Savings Bk. Boston, Mass. . 

May 25, To N. M. Stevens, from income AF.P. fellowship 

Aug. 10, Dep’d Union Institution for Savings, Boston 


SUMMARY OF Funpbs AucustT 15, 1908 
Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship 
N. Y. New Haven & Hartford First Mortgage 4 per 
cent Harlem River & Port Chester Div. ......... 
N. Y. New Haven & Hartford Debenture 4 percent .. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 4 per cent 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4 per cent 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 4 per cent Ill. Div. ..... 
Union Institution for Savings, Boston, Mass. ........ 
$7,370. 
Life Membership Fund 
Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 455. 


$7,825.8 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NAPLES 
TABLE ASSOCIATION 


HELD AT WOMEN’S COLLEGE IN BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, R. 1., 
AprRIL 25, 1908 


The report of the treasurer may be summarized as follows: Balance on 
hand April 1, 1907, $2143.58; received for interest, $38.99; subscriptions for 
1907-8, $50.00; for 1908-9, $800.00; equipment from Mrs. Thompson, $200.00; 
total, $3232.57. Expenditures, to Prof. Dohrn for Table 1907-8, $500.00; to 
secretary, $53.04; to treasurer, $2.77; to Mrs. Richards, prize expenses $20.50; 
to J. B. Lyon, reprints, $7.50; total $583.81. Balance April 1, 1908, $2648.76. 

Reports from the holders of the Table: Miss Grace Cooley (Naples 1904) 
had continued as teacher of botany in the Newark High School. 

Mrs. Harriet Lehmann Kutchin (Naples 1905) had been an assistant in 
biology in the University of Montana during the year and had continued her 
work on the “Peripheral Nervous System of Amphioxus.’”’ The material is 
being prepared for publication. 
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Miss Helen Sherman (Naples 1906) had taught Chemistry at the South 
Division High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Grace B. Watkinson (Naples 1906 and 1907) spent her time while in 
Naples in histological investigation of the cephalopods. She had continued her 
work at Leipzig and in the laboratory of Prof. Arnold Lang in the University 
of Zurich, and would present it in the latter university as a thesis for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy in May, 1908. 

Miss Florence Peebles (Naples 1907) had been during the year director of 
science in Miss Wright’s School, Bryn Mawr; demonstrator in biology in Bryn 
Mawr College; graduate student in the college and a private tutor in science. 
She had been arranging and writing up the experiments made at the Station 
and also conducted ‘Transplantation Experiments on the Limbs of the Chick.” 
She had published an article on ‘“‘The Influence of Grafting on the Polarity of 
Tubularia’”’ which is to be published in the Journal of Experimental Zoology. 

Appointments during 1907-8: Miss Nettie M. Stevens and Miss Alice 
Boving for the time from March 1, to June 1, 1909. It was possible to make 
this double appointment as the committee to consult Prof. Dohrn in regard 
to allowing the Association to appoint two women at one time providing the 
Table had been vacant a corresponding length of time had reported a favorable 
answer from him. 

After conference with Dr. Dohrn, a microscope and accessories had been 
purchased. The sum expended was 261 marks—a sum well within the $200.00 
given for this purpose. The balance had been reserved for the purchase of a 
dissecting microscope of a pattern now being tested by Dr. Dohrn. 

Application for 1908-9: Miss Nadine Nowlin A. B. and A. M., University 
of Kansas, 1903; resident fellow in biology at Bryn Mawr, 1905-6; holder for 
the coming year of the M. Carey Thomas European Fellowship from Bryn Mawr. 
She had taught two years in the Hiawatha High School in Lawrence, Kansas, 
and had been an instructor in biology in the University of Kansas 1906-7 and 
1907-8. The application of Miss Nowlin was left with power in the hands of 
the incoming president and the secretary, with the suggestion that she might 
be allowed three or six months, if desired. 

The whole matter of the honorarium and the committee to raise the money 
for carrying out the vote of last year was discussed, and on motion of Miss Thomas 
it was voted that another committee be apponited by the chair to try to secure 
the needed $25.00 per month, but with the understanding that the total in one 
year should not exceed $250.00. The treasurer, Mrs. Clarke, and the secretary 
were appointed by the chair. It was voted to amend the vote of last year in 
regard to the honorarium by adding the words: ‘‘Provided the amount taken 
from the treasury does not exceed $250.00 for the current year.” 

Apa Winc MEap, Secretary. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LIVING WAGE 


The report of this committee is embodied in the article by Dr. Kingsbury 
page 19, with the exception of the following tables (to which reference is made 
by footnotes in connection with Dr. Kingsbury’s article) and the recommenda- 
tions of the committee to the Association, which also follow. 

TABLE SHOWING EXPENDITURES, (referred to on p. 26. 


Items Minimum Range of greatest No. No. Spent by 
less at greatest 
than maximum number 

Board & room $300.18 $300-550.52 $300-400.29 14 $300'-400 
400-450.7 or more 
450-550.16 

EE 6 ihed cenndock 100.17 100'-350.116 100-200.46 15 200-300 
200-300.52 or less 
300-350.18 

Incidentals (including 50.13 50'-150.49 50-100.27 35 50'-100 

laundry) 100-125.10 or more 


‘It must be admitted that this sum is too low for proper living. 
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125-150.12 
Medical expenses 10.18 10 -50.80 10- 20.38 14 10-25 
20- 25,11 or more 
25- 50.31 
Professional expenses 25.28 25'-100.68  25- 50.28 27 25'-50 
50- 75.23 or more 
75-100.17 
Travel 50.24 50 -125.66  50- 75.20 44 100-125 
75-100.19 
100-125.27 
Total expenditure 535} 535'-1325 675'-1000 
or more 
Estimated minimum ex- 
cess 200 200 -500 500-500 
Income requisite 735 735 -1825 1175-1500 


e's or more 
The following table (referred to on page 26) is given tentatively to show 


what the income should be if, after the first five years of teaching, sys- 
tematic savings were possible. The 5 Sabbatical years spent during 35 years 
of service from 25 to 60 years of age for relaxation and study, must be on half 
pay, or the savings must be increased, while no allowance is made for sickness 
or financial reverses. 





Ages Years Earnings Savings 
25-30 5 $ 700-1000 ~—_s&...... 
30-35 5 1000-1500 1000 
35-40 5 1500-2000 2500 
40-45 5 omitted ~~ ...... 
45-50 5 2000-2500 2500 
50-60 10 2500 5000 

35 $11000 


To the Association: 

I. Responsibility. What is to be done in order to bring the present con- 
ditions where they should be? The whole trend of economic thought prohibits 
the suggestion that the college woman is to be considered as one who has received 
her education as a charity, and is therefore bound to carry the badge of charity. 
To maintain the influence upon the teaching or the business world which the 
more educated class should have, to retain her self-respect, to grow in intel- 
lectuality as she grows in age, must mean continual increase in value. She 
should be able to retire as early as sixty, but it should be noted that from that 
age on she should be rendering to society the very best service which she has 
been able to give during life. It is then that her maturity of judgment, that 
her years of experience, should be guiding the movement of philanthropic work. 
She should be contributing to the progress of thought, she should be aiding in 
the direction of educational movements and institutions, dependent only upon 
what the years have enabled her to earn. The suggestions of how this standard 
may be raised, found in the various papers, are most encouraging. There is 
a general sentiment that by unanimous effort the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae might advance public opinion to appreciate the injury to society as 
a whole which is coming from the low salaries. A most useful suggestion seems 
to be in the statement that there should be a greater knowledge of business 
methods and business ideas among our women, and that such knowledge should 
be gained in our college courses. Personal effort on the part of individual 
teachers to advance their own position would be of aid, a union of teachers to 
control agencies and raise salaries might be efficient, a concerted effort to open 
more occupations to women might be made. The training of economic sense 


1It must be admitted that this sum is too low for proper living. 
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among women is most important, and an understanding of the advantages of 
cooperative living would be valuable. 

That college authorities should insist on a certain minimum for their grad- 
uates, and insist that their graduates should be worth that minimum, and should 
expend much energy in discovering the opportunities for women either in teach- 
ing or in other occupations is most important. The first year or two may well 
be looked upon as an apprenticeship; but those years should afford the minimum 
for a living wage, and the apprenticeship should not extend too long. 

Il. Recommendations. With the returns before us, suggesting the above 
conclusions, the committee begs to offer the following recommendations: 

(1) That the present report should be considered as preliminary only, and 
should be carefully so treated and so quoted; but the investigation should be con- 
tinued under the direction of the National Association. 

(2) That the schedules which were sent to the members in 1906, a large 
number of which are still in the possession of the Boston Branch, should be 
modified so as to secure more definite information as to expenses, especially 
including insurance and savings. Furthermore, they should, if possible, afford 
data from which efficiency can be gauged, thus: positions held, year by year, 
and increase in salaries; offices held in professional societies; articles written and 
addresses given; books written; positions refused, with reasons for refusal. The 
question of salary of teachers might be studied by enquiring to what extent 
efficient teachers were taking up other lines of work because of low salaries. 

(3) That alumnae associations of the women’s colleges should be requested 
to unite with this Association in extending this investigation; and that ap- 
pointment secretaries of colleges also be asked to aid in the study. 

(4) That the question of the necessity for increased efficiency among col- 
lege graduates and the means by which that efficiency can best be secured be 
considered a part of this study. Such a study might well be conducted by each 
branch under a separate committee, which should investigate the conditions 
in its own community and surrounding communities, interesting superintend- 
ents of schools, school committees, employers of trained women, and prominent 
educators to give data as to difficulty in securing efficient assistants; the trans- 
fers and resignations which have occurred because of greater opportunities 
elsewhere; and all such evidence of the inefficiency of college women and the 
inefficiency of salaries for trained women 


THE SOCIAL VIEW OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


Since any mention of the social occasions is not parliamentary in ‘‘min- 
utes,’’ a brief account of some of the hospitalities extended to the members is 
given here, as no record of the week is complete without some such tribute 
to the many friends who served to make the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
so memorable. 

On the Friday before the opening of the regular session an informal con- 
ference of the officers, directors, and delegates was held in the rooms of the Cen- 
tury Club in San Francisco. About 30 members were present, and many points 
dealing with the policy of the Association from a financial, legislative, and edu- 
cational point of view were freely discussed. At the luncheon, served imme- 
diately after the conference the members had their first opportunity to become 
acquainted; and it was the unanimous decision that this experiment, made for 
the first time, was a decided success. Automobiles were waiting to take the 
guests about the city; and in pleasant company, with a local member as guide, 
we were introduced to the many places which had been but names to most of 
us—The Praesidio, Golden Gate Park, Cliff House Site, etc. The afternoon closed 
with a tea given by the Misses Pierce in honor of Professor Hart and Professor 
Coman of Wellesley College. 

On Saturday we were the guests of Mills College, and it was a privilege to 
meet Mrs. Mills, who has been such a pioneer in education, and to listen to her 
tribute to Mary Lyon, given at the luncheon. Before the luncheon there had 
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been an hour or more spent in the continuance of the informal discussions held 
the day before. After the luncheon an opportunity was given the members 
to see the buildings and grounds, and then an informal reception was held to 
allow the local members to meet Miss Gill and the other officers and delegates 
who were present from a distance. 

On Monday afternoon many of the members were guests of Miss Ethel 
Moore in a launch party around the bay; and then they were the guests of Mrs. 
Deering at a unique tea in Chinatown, where girls dressed in full Chinese cos- 
tume served tea and unknown Chinese sweets. 

The Fairmont Hotel was largely given up to the members and their friends 
on Monday evening, when the first formal reception was held. Miss Peckham, 
the president of the California branch, followed by Mrs. Cheney, the first vice- 
president of the Association, welcomed the members to the Pacific coast and 
to all the hospitalities the branch could offer them. The Hon. Edward Robeson 
Taylor, mayor of San Francisco, gave the members the freedom of the city. 
To these addresses of welcome Miss Gill happily responded. 

No one who was fortunate enough to join the party to Muir Woods and 
Mt. Tamalpais can ever forget the Tuesday afternoon of September first. Names 
were now becoming acquaintances, and little parties were naturally formed on 
the ferry, on the cars, in the walk through the woods, and lastly on the summit 
of the mountain, where we saw the sunset above the rolling, drifting fog 
in a way that none of us can describe. We shall remember it and the pleasant 
and welcome supper that seventy-five of us enjoyed 2600 feet above the sea, 
when the magic wand of the committee had levelled all difficulties, though not 
the mountain’s height. 

On Wednesday morning the fortunate ones, not members of the Executive 
Committee, had a trip to Smith Cottages at Oakland and an opportunity to see 
that interesting experiment in making homes for industrial girls. Other trips 
were planned by the indefatigable hospitality committee, to the Mint and Do- 
lores Mission, but all wanderers were successfully brought to the Basket Ball 
Court near Hearst Hall in time for the luncheon provided by the hospitality of 
the University of California, served to us by members of the Prytanean society. 
At the close of the luncheon the University band played in the Greek Theatre, 
and the buildings were open to our inspection. The session in Hearst Hall has 
been referred to in the ‘“‘minutes.”’ After that, at Miss Head’s charming home, 
we were given a sight of her school and scholars and more than a cup of tea to 
cheer us on our way back to San Francisco. 

The formal luncheon was served, by the hospitality of the branch in the 
Norman room of the Fairmont on Thursday. Nowhere but in California could 
the tables bear such decorations; branches of the trees with the fruits and nuts 
still hanging on them had been furnished by Mrs. Shinn and Mrs. Burke, and 
the Lodi Chamber of Commerce. Lemons, peaches, pears, plums, grapes, ap- 
ricots, chestnuts, almonds, and walnuts were spread before us. An interesting 
feature was made of the roll call; and the alumnz of the University of California 
will long hold the record for college attendance, 123 of them rising when their 
university was called. 

No possibility of entertainment escaped our hostesses. We were not sur- 

rised, then, to have a trip to Chinatown provided for us; but the sudden entrance 
me the usual street to the Mission room, with the Chinese children ready to 
sing and recite to us, and Mr. N. Poon Chew to give us a short address was at 
least a revelation. Chinese guides later took us to various shops and a joss 
house. 

On Friday we were the guests of Stanford University. Opportunity was 
given us to drive all about the extensive grounds and to inspect some of the build- 
ings, and then, by the hospitality of the ladies of the faculty, luncheon was served 
in Robley Hall. ; 

Could we do anything more? Yes, by exact arrangement of time we took 
a train to ae pean were driven to the hotel, where a change of costume was 
quickly effected, and automobiles were taken for the twenty-six mile ride and 
climb up Mount Hamilton. The ride was pleasantly broken at Smith’s Creek, 
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where twenty-four of us had dinner and then sped on again, climbing to the 
stars. By the courtesy of Dr. Campbell the observatory was opened to us, 
and Dr. and Mrs. Campbell and their able staff of helpers gave us a wonderful 
hour. Was it Friday night or Saturday morniug when we got back to the 
Hotel Vendome at San Jose? Those who were of the party know—others need 
not know; but there were hours left for sleeping before it was necessary to arouse 
one’s self for the pleasures of Saturday. What can one say of that day and 
luncheon in the Vale of Eden? It was a different note than had been struck 
in any of our hospitalities of the week. Here we were privileged to see a Cal- 
ifornia home, to meet a host as well as a hostess, and to be welcomed by many 
members of Mrs. Hayes’ household. The restfulness of wandering about the 
house and grounds, the many hammocks hung in shady nooks, the inspection 
of the growing fruits and flowers in luxuriance, were all ours. Is it any wonder 
that our host had to put us in automobiles, or personally walk with us, to the 
station platform late that afterneon? Did he not know that had he not thus 
helped us away we should be there still? 

Back to San Francisco or on to Monterey, to Hotel Del Monte or to Santa 
Barbara, we scattered for Sunday and Monday. As many of us as could as- 
sembled on Tuesday at Los Angeles to show our loyalty to our youngest branch. 
We were assured that, though but a handful of us could be present, our coming 
would be a help and an incentive to the branch. It was but another day of 
pleasure to us. The meeting has been referred to in the ‘‘minutes,’”’ but per- 
mission was not given there to speak of the roseate luncheon, where twenty- 
three of us sat about a wonderful rose covered table and enjoyed the produce of 
Southern California’s marvelous soil and climate. ‘‘Subrosa,’”’ may we ask 
would Miss Salmon’s paper on the Economics of Spending have justified it all? 
A reception, an automobile ride through the city and parks of Los Angeles, 
and finally a box party at the theatre closed the day. It was, of course, fitting 
that at least six members of the A. C. A. should pass upon the merits and ac- 
curacy of ‘“The College Widow.” 

This is given as a memory to those who were there, as a Barmecide ménu 
to those who were not, and to all as an incentive to come, see, and taste for 
themselves next year. 

ELIZABETH LAWRENCE CLARKE. 


The roll call at the luncheon of Thursday showed that graduates of sixteen 
of the twenty-four colleges and universities were present as follows: Boston 
University, 2; Bryn Mawr College, 4; University of California, 123; The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 3; Cornell University, 6; University of Illinois, 1; Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, 30; University of Michigan, 7; University of Minne- 
sota, 1; The University of Missouri, 1; The University of Nebraska, 1; Rad- 
cliffe College, 3; Smith College, 12; Vassar College, 10; Wellesley College, 8; 
University of Wisconsin, 5. Total, 217. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS FROM THE BRANCHES 


THE WASHINGTON BRANCH: Membership, 64. The branch has counted 
among its privileges and pleasures the presence of Miss Gill, who has made Wash- 
ington her headquarters for the past year. The programs of the year’s meet- 
ings have included a report of the Quarter-Centennial Anniversary; addresses, 
by Miss Gill, on “Some Future Possibilities of the A. C. A.;”’ by Miss Burstall, 
Head Mistress of the High School for Girls in Manchester, England, on ‘‘Some 
Educational Problems in England;’’ by Mrs. Austin, on the ‘Housekeepers 
Alliance,”’ an organization recently formed in Washington to attempt to solve 
some problems of household servants; by Miss Sevasti Callisperi, Inspector of 
Schools in Athens, Greece, on ‘‘Girls’ Schools in Greece.”’ 

At the May meeting the Committee on Poetry for Children reported that 
the work was all in the hands of the printer and that the pamphlet would be 
issued about the first of July 
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THE NEw YorK BRANCH reports this year, as last, an increase in member- 
ship. The average membership for 1907-1908 has been 230. Has held four 
meetings: the first, a luncheon to introduce new members; the next two devoted 
to the special topic for the branch, Industrial Education; the fourth, the annual 
business meeting. The topic of Industrial Education has been presented as 
follows: ‘The Professional Aspects of Domestic Economy,” by Dean Russel 
of Teachers College; “Industrial Kindergarten Work,’”’ by Miss Bertha Rich- 
ardson; ‘‘Industrial Education from a Collegiate Standpoint,’”’ by Prof. Charles 
R. Richards, of Columbia University; ‘Industrial Education from a Teacher’s 
a." by Miss Anna C. Hedges, Principal of the Hebrew Technical School 
or Girls. 

An important change in the administration has been made by uniting the 
offices of president and branch-director, making the new officer president- 
director for a term of three years. Voted: ‘‘That the sentiment of the New 
York Branch is that the privileges of membership should not be extended be- 
yond the limits of eligibility to the general Association.’’ Has voted fifty dollars 
to the general endowment fund of the Alice Freeman Palmer Fellowship. 

THE CALIFORNIA BRANCH: ‘The foremost interest of the year has been the 
anticipation of and preparation for the national meeting of the Association. 

It has been the policy of the branch to keep in touch, especially with the 
two colleges in this vicinity, to which end it has co-operated with organizations 
of the University of California in adding to the Infirmary and Freshman Hall 
Funds; its promise has been given to assist the Stanford women this fall, to 
raise money for a woman’s club house. Through the Committee on School 
Legislation the branch has worked to keep the present high standard of educa- 
tion in California, and has tried to increase the salaries of women teachers. 
The committee for securing certified milk for San Francisco has worked faith- 
fully with committees from various organizations, and the certified milk has 
been secured. 

As a member of the Local Council of Women, the branch has been active 
with the Telegraph Hill Association and the California Club in securing one doctor 
and four trained nurses, to examine the children in the public schools of San 
Francisco, with a view to preventing the spread of contagious diseases and im- 
proving the general health of the pupils. 

A Committee on Branch Records has been trying to replace the records 
destroyed in the fire. The roll of the branch has been increased by sixty new 
names. It has been an especial pleasure to welcome visiting guests from the 
Eastern Branches 

THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: Membership, 97. Eight meetings have been 
held during the year. The general subject for work and discussion has been 
the Girls’ High School of Philadelphia. A committee from the branch has 
visited the Girls’ High School and made a special study of various subjects— 
the courses of study, the health of the pupils, housing conditions, et cetera. This 
work has been done with the sympathy and aid of the principal of the school. 
Its aim has been to gain a closer knowledge of the system of high school educa- 
tion of the girls of Philadelphia, and, with the aid of the teachers, to correct or 
lessen any evils that may exist. The branch will go on with this line of in- 
vestigation next year. At the December meeting Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson 
addressed the branch on ‘Moral Training in the Public Schools.” 

The Branch contributed this year $50 to the A. C. A. fellowship established 
in memory of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

THE Boston BRANCH: Membership, 450. Besides the pleasant task of 
entertaining the delegates to the Quarter-Centennial Convention, the activity of 
the branch falls under three heads: The relation of the college woman to (1) 
the community, (2) the school, and (3) the home. These topics have been covered 
by addresses as follows: ‘Social Service,’’ by Rev. S. M. Crothers; ‘The Liv- 
ing Wage of College Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, and Dr. Susan Kings- 
bury; “Pragmatism and Education,” by Dr. H. H. Horne; ‘Business Oppor- 
tunities for College Women,” by Miss Imogene Conland. In connection with 
the first division should be mentioned, also, a lecture on ‘‘Peace,”’ to which the 
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branch was invited, and the efforts of the Forestry Committee. The second 
division has been in charge of the Education Committee; the third, of the Living 
Wage Committee. 

The Association has had few distinctly social activities but we may mention 
the entertainment of the Quarter Centennial, the reception to the new members 
on Jan. Ist., and the outing planned by the Forestry Committee. 

THE CENTRAL NEW YorRK BRANCH: Membership, 53. Has held four 
meetings, the programs of which included the annual luncheon; a report of the 
Quarter Centennial Anniversary of the A. C. A.; an extended discussion of the 
question of. associate membership in the A. C. A., at the close of which it was 
voted to send suggestions to the committee, extending the membership some- 
what; the entertainment of the women members of the graduating class of 
Syracuse University at tea. The standing committees have worked, as usual, 
with the Municipal, Philanthropic and Educational Committees of the Syra- 
cuse Council of Women’s Clubs, and have worked for various local reforms. 
The Philanthropic Committee has seen the reward of its labors in two points. 
The Truant School condemned some time ago by the committee has been aban- 
doned by the city and a new one will be built, and the mayor has promised to 
attend to the matter of a special attorney for the Juvenile Court. 

THE MINNESOTA BRANCH: Membership, 83. Has conducted the College 
Club, a local organization auxiliary to the A. C. A. branch, the two holding their 
meetings together. Twenty-two meetings have been held, with programs of 
varied interest: The reading of delightful original manuscript stories by Mrs 
Frances Potter, Mrs. Katherine Evans Blake, and Miss Mary Peek; a reading 
of Monsieur Beaueaire by Professor Richard Burton of the University, for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund; talks on the work of the Associated Charities in 
Minneapolis, the Juvenile Court of Minneapolis, Recent Progress in Bible Study, 
the Work of the Settlement, and the Art of Bernard Shaw; a report of the Bos- 
ton meeting; a New Year’s reception. The serious work of the year has been 
the attempt to raise a scholarship of $150 to be given a woman of the senior 
class at the University of Minnesota next year. The sum has been nearly raised 
and the effort has elicited a ready response. 

THE CHIcAGO BRANCH: Membership, 268. Has held eight regular meet- 
ings. A new feature has been the luncheons, under the direction of the alumnz 
of different colleges, which have preceded the business meetings Speakers 
have been chosen by the college in charge to talk of college days and of other 
matters pertaining to their Alma Mater. 

The subjects of the business meetings have been as follows: -A Musical; 
Medizval Castles, by Prof. James Westfall Thompson of the U. of C.; Women in 
Russia by Prof. Ralph C. H. Catterall of Cornell; an address bv Miss Laura D 
Gill on the aims of the Association and plans for cooperating with other asso- 
ciations for aiding the activities of women; The Plan of Training for Trades in 
the Public Schools, by Prof. Graham Taylor; The Attitude of Organized Labor 
towards Industrial Education, by Mr. Luke Grant; The Arguments in Favor 
of the Enfranchisement of Women, by Mrs. Elia Sears Stewart; Woman Suffrage 
and the Labor Movement, by Mrs. Raymond Robins; The Social Interests in 
College Life. The branch maintains the following committees: Child Study 
Correspondence, Educational Information, Educational Legislation, Hospitality 
Library, Membership, Physical Welfare of Public School Children, Social Ser- 
vice, Vacation School, Library, Home Economics. It has subscribed $25 to 
the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship fund. 

THE Detrrorir BRANCH: Membership, 108. Regular meetings have been 
held each month, the programs being of a miscellaneous character, as follows: 
The Music, PoetryYand Temples of?Sicily; report of the Quarter Centennial 
Meeting at Boston; a*musical program, rendered by the Beethoven Trio; New 
Professions for Women; Social Purity; Some Recent Books; The Annual Lunch- 
eon, followed*by the*Annual Meeting.* 

The branch has’withdrawn from active connection with the East Side Settle- 
ment, butFcontinues its annual subscription of ten dollars. REE EIR Ms 

An appropriation of forty dollars to the Student’s Loan Fund was voted. 
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THE WESTERN NEW YorK Brancu: The Educational Legislation Com- 
mittee has inaugurated an effort to secure retiring pensions for teachers in the 
State Normal Schools, and, if the work is approved by the Committee on Pro- 
cedure, will carry it on next year under more thorough organization. 

The Committee on Peasant Handicrafts has two distinct successes to its 
credit, and has discovered among the Poles and Italians several women whose 
work can probably be made profitable to them. The Italians, both peasants 
and priests, have been very responsive. The College Créche has been carried 
successfully through another year, 4072 children having been registered, at a 
total cost of maintenance of about $1300. Two members of the branch, Mrs. 
Porter and Miss Cloak, have made this year a study of living conditions in the 
families represented in the créche, the report on which investigation, together 
with a report from the Committee on Peasant Handicrafts, has, at the request 
of ‘“‘Charities and the Commons,” been filed with their Bureau of Social In- 
vestigations. Miss Elizabeth Berry, another member of the branch, has inves- 
tigated the sanitary conditions of twenty-three of the public schools of the city. 
This report has been sent to the Tuberculosis Committee of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, and, with their endorsement, forwarded to the Superintendent 
of Education. 

THE INDIANA BRANCH: Each meeting has been addressed by some woman 
who is making a success of work that is of interest to educated and public- 
spirited women—a woman who is employed by one of the large trust companies 
of Indianapolis to take charge of the savings accounts of small depositors among 
working people; another who is interested in having a larger provision made 
for industrial training for the blind; Miss Sarah Montgomery, a college woman 
who has been in charge of the state institution for homeless and incorrigible 
girls; and at one meeting the branch had the pleasureof the presence of Miss Gill, 
president of the Association, who made a most interesting and helpful address. 
In addition to the interest the meetings of the year have had for the branch, 
they have provided it with work for the coming year, and possibly for several 
years. The branch has kept its usual delegate in the Local Council of Women, 
to express its view of such civic matters and questions of education as are brought 
before the Council.. 

THE EasTERN NEW York BrRaANcH: Membership, 60. A study of the 
colleges and universities represented by its members has formed the program 
for the meetings. In May a luncheon was given followed by a brief business 
meeting, with about fifty members present. It has been the aim of the branch 
to attract college women to its ranks, the success of which effort is evidenced 
by a gratifying increase in membership. 

THE Onto BRANCH: Membership, 85. Has held four meetings with pro- 
grams as follows: A reception at Guilford House of The College for Women, 
to which were invited all members of the classes graduating in 1907 who resided 
in and near Cleveland, and a few others who might be interested in the work of 
the Association; reports of the Quarter-Centennial Meeting; the Annual Meet- 
ing and luncheon held at the Euclid Club, with an address on ‘“‘The Education 
of Women in India,” by Dr. Thwing, President of Western Reserve University; 
addresses by Miss Gill, the president of the Association, on “The New Work of 
the Association,” and by Mrs. Moore, general secretary of the Association, on 
the question of ‘“‘Associate Membership.” 

THE RHODE ISLAND BRANCH has held four meetings, as follows: In No- 
vember, Mrs. Camillo Von Klenze spoke upon ‘Prominent Women in German 
Literature;” in January, Miss Lisi Cipriani spoke upon ‘‘The Romance of the 
Rose;” in March Mme. Jeanne R. Jandvier gave a program of Chopin and Cham- 
inade; in May another musical program was enjoyed. The chief effort this year 
has been to devise ways and means to assist still farther in promoting interest 
in college education for women in this community; and to this end the branch 
has given (1) a scholarship of $75 to the Rhode Island girl presenting the best 
set of papers at the June examinations of the College Entrance Examining 
Board; (2) a prize of $15 to the girl graduating in June from a high school in 
any Rhode Island town, presenting the best essay on ‘“‘Why Should a Girl Go 
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to College?’’ (3) a series of talks by members of the branch in the different high 
schools of the state, on ‘‘The Advantage of College Training for Girls;’’ (4) 
two informal talks and a tea to high school girls. 

THE CONNECTICUT BRANCH: Number of members, 158; new members, 28. 
Monthly meetings have been held, with a varied program of subjects. As a 
result of the investigations of the Education Committee, a petition was presented 
in the name of the Connecticut branch, to the Joint Education Committee of 
the legislature, asking for the appointment of an expert commission to 
consider an entire public school system and report to the next legislature. 
A bill creating such a commission was presented to the legislature. It was not 
passed, but the Joint Education Committee was instructed to investigate as it 
saw fit and report to the next legislature. Five members of the committee, 
with President Luther of Trinity College as chairman, were delegated for this 
work, 

THE Los ANGELES BRANCH in its one year of existence has increased from 
10 members to 42, which increase is due largely to the inspiration afforded by 
the visit of the national officers and delegates who came down from San Fran- 
cisco and held the closing session of the national meeting in Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore’s paper on the work of the Association was read and 
was especially helpful to a branch so newly organized. 

Most of the work done by the branch during the year was in perfecting its 
organization and preparing for the September meeting. Early in the year 
the branch was addressed by Prof. Moore, the Supt. of Public Schools. Monthly 
luncheons have been given where necessary business has been transacted. So 
many Eastern graduates come to Los Angeles that we hope we shall have the 
honor of greeting many members of the National Association from various parts 
of the country, at our monthly meetings. 

THE Kansas Crty BrancHo: Membership, 77. Has held eight meetings, 
of which the subjects for study and discussion have been ‘‘The Civil Govern- 
ment of our City” and “State Laws for Women.” The principal speakers and 
the subjects of their addresses have been: Hon. Frank P Walsh, Tenement 
Problems: Judge Henry L. McCune, The City’s Children: Hon. Wentworth E. 
Griffin, Clean Streets; Senator Cooper, Missouri Laws for Women; Mrs. Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Women and the New Civic Era; Doctor Cutler, Pure Food; 
Ex-Mayor Henry M. Beardsley, Municipal House-keeping. 

Through committees the branch has cooperated with the Institutional 
Church and Y. W. C. A. in Educational Work, by teaching and by raising and 
contributing funds for the establishment of permanent classes. The Committee 
on Child Labor reports success in getting several favorable state laws. The 
scholarship for a student at Kansas University has been continued, and the 
support at Summer School, this year, of the young woman who now holds that 
scholarship has been undertaken. 

THE St. Louis BRANCH: Membership, 49. Has held six meetings, includ- 
ing a luncheon,”"with a report of the Boston meeting, and addresses on the sub- 
ject for the year—the Law as relating to Women and Children—as follows: 
Introductory, by Mr. Daniel M. Kirby; Property Rights, by Mr. W. Scott Han- 
cock;*Domestic Relations, by Mr. H. L. Christie; Laws relating to Children, 
by Mr. E. M. Grossman. The branch was entertained by Mrs. Trelease at her 
home at the Missouri Botanical Gardens. oe 

THE PittsBuRGH BRANCH: Has held eight meetings, the programs of 
which included the following: A recital, given by artists, for the benefit of the 
fellowship fund; a reception and entertainment at the Pennsylvania College 
for Women to the senior girls in the city high schools; a luncheon at the Hotel 
Schenley, with a most interesting address by Miss Gill,"presidentfof%the Asso- 
ciation; a group of addresses on civic interests given by*members‘of the Pitts- 
burgh Civic Club and others; a reception to"the teachers of the city high schools 
at Carnegie Institute, with a talk on the annual exhibition of paintings, by Mr. 
M. B. Leisser, many years%principal of the Pittsburgh Academy of Design. 

THE CoLoRADO BRANCH: Membership, 68. Holds monthly meetings. 
The social element is considered the most valuable feature of the local associa- 
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tion, which maintains a close and cordial relation among the college women of 
Denver. The program has included an afternoon with members of the Sym- 
phony Club in the study of the symphony to be presented that month by the 
Denver Symphony Orchestra; a review of a recent book; modern Irish poetry 
and a discussion of the Irish literary revival; American architecture, a paper 
which brought up for consideration Denver architecture and the proposed plans 
for beautifying the city; a lively discussion of equal suffrage. The branch is a 
contributor to and an active worker in the Neighborhood House, and is repre- 
sented on its board of directors. It has presented a program under the Home 
and Education Department of the Woman’s Club, in which the various phases 
and advantages of college life were set forth. 

Its greatest work has been to assist in the college education of Coloraao 
girls through a scholarship loan fund of $600, which is available for Colorado 
girls attending any of the colleges in the corporate membership of the A. C. A., 
or any college or university in Colorado. 

THE VIRGINIA BRANCH: The educational work in the state which the 
branch was instrumental in starting has grown in significance and influence 
during the past year. A committee of the branch decided the winner of the 
historical prize offered by the Colonial Dames of Virginia. 

THE SOUTHERN NEW YorK BRANCH: Membership, 32. Has held eight 
meetings, at some of which was taken up the study of city governments. One 
young woman who is in the Syracuse University has been helped financially. 
— of those whom we have helped were able to pay us back this year part of 
the loan. 

THE NEBRASKA BRANCH: Membership, 44. A program of literary inter- 
est similar to that of 1906-07 has been carried out. Miss Gill’s visit in January 
was an inspiration, not merely in a general way, but in a very definite fashion, 
for she gave us a conception of how to find and how to accomplish definite re- 
sults. The branch feels that it has gained in the estimation of the community, 
thus increasing its potency for the future. 

THE ANN ARBOR BRANCH: Membership, 81. Eight meetings have been 
held, including the annual reception to the senior women of Michigan University; 
five special lectures by five men in various departments of the University; one 
musical, given by talent from the Conservatory of Music of Ypsilanti; one paid 
lecture to raise money for a scholarship to be given to the women students of 
the University; and the annual picnic and election of officers. The branch does 
its most active work in connection with the Loan Scholarship Fund, a fund for 
the benefit of college women, consisting of $250, which is loaned in $50 lots 
without interest. The branch co-operates in all work undertaken by the women 
of Michigan University. 

THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS BRANCH: Eight meetings have been held, with 
programs including a lecture on ‘““The Legal Rights of Women,”’ by Prof. G. L. 
Clark of the Law School; papers prepared by members of the branch; and a 
reception to the senior women of the University of Illinois, at which a history 
of the A. C. A. was given Efforts have been made during the entire year to 
interest the women of the University in the Association. Contribution of the 
branch to the Neighborhood House Association was twenty dollars. 

THE Iowa BraAncH: Has held four meetings, at one of which the branch 
had the pleasure of entertaining the president of the Association, Miss Gill. 
At the annual meeting, held at the Savery Hotel in Des Moines, it was voted 
to meet the third Friday in every month at the Savery Hotel. A motion was 
also made and carried to ask the alumnz of the State University and of the 
Iowa College at Grinnell to become affiliated members. The address was given 
by Miss Youngquist, general secretary of the Associated Charities, on ‘College 
Women and Social Service.” 

THE CoLumBus BRANCH: Membership, 58. The meetings have included 
the following papers: ‘The Application of the Empirical Method to Some 
Problems of Life and Thought,” ‘“‘Schoolroom Decorations,” ‘“The Street Clean- 
ing Problem;’’ an address by Miss Gill, president of the Association; report of 
the Quarter-Centennial meeting; a reception to new members; a reception at 
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the out of town home of one of the members; the customary reception, during 
the Christmas holidays, to undergraduates of the colleges represented in the 
Association. This year, as last, a house in one of the poorer parts of the city 
has been rented and used for guild work, with a sewing school with an average 
attendance of forty, and a boys’ club. It has been decided to discontinue 
this work next year, as it should be done on a larger scale than the finances of 
the branch will admit at present. 

THE SEATTLE BRANCH: Membership, 46. The meetings have included a 
novel talk by Miss Pollock, recently returned from an extended trip to South 
America and Europe; delightful readings from her own writings by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Champney; the biennial luncheon, with a report of the Boston meeting; 
the annual picnic, with a discussion of next year’s work, which is to be devoted 
to municipal interests. 

THE OREGON BRANCH: Membership, 54. The work is threefold—educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and social. For the past three years the branch has had 
a scholarship fund sufficient to maintain a student at the University of Oregon. 
This year, in order to raise the fund, Browning’s ‘“‘Colombe’s Birthday” was 
presented at the Empire Theatre. Membership in the Juvenile Improvement 
Association has been renewed Several clubs have been organized in the sub- 
urbs. The programs have been sociological rather than literary. Addresses 
were given on the following subjects: ‘The Juvenile Court,” Judge Frazer; 
“The Consumers’ League,’’ Miss Wilson; ‘“‘The Open Air Sanitarium,” Dr. 
Pierce; ‘“The Travelers’ Aid Association,” Mrs. Baldwin; ‘‘Child Labor in Ore- 
gon,” Mrs. Trumbull. At the annual luncheon in March, Miss Strong gave an 
inspiring talk on ‘“‘Browning as a Dramatist.”’ 

THE Kansas BRANCH: Has had three meetings. The special work has 
been that of keeping a club house in East Lawrence, looking toward the better- 
ment of social conditions for the poor and for working girls over there Its 
success was not of the wild fire sort, but was enough to warrant continuing the 
plan. We hope that by the wholesome and sturdy process of evolution, some 
thing permanent and helpful may grow. 

THE OMAHA BrancH: A visit from Miss Gill brought much inspiration. 
The branch, in conjunction with the Woman’s Club, has started and has in 
running order a social settlement. A Settlement Association has been formed, 
and the entire branch is interested. 

THE Oxrorp BRANCH: Disbanded, having fallen below the standard of 
membership in regard to numbers. 

THE Tacoma BrRaNcH: Number of members, 34. Meetings held every 
two months at homes of the members, and always with a social hour. The 
branch studied and reported on the chapters of ‘‘Democracy and Social Ethics,” 
by Jane Addams. Informal addresses were made upon the book by Rev. A. 
R. Shulander and Mr. Curtis, of Washington University. Dr. H. H. Powers, of 
the University Bureau of Travel, delivered a most interesting lecture on ‘‘Story 
Tellers in Art.” 

THE OHIO VALLEY BRANCH: Was admitted to the Association November 
8, 1907. Since then, two meetings of the branch have been held, one in January 
and one in April. At the first meeting there were several speakers, notably 
Miss Gill, president, who gave an inspiring talk on the work and ideals of the 
Association. Several meetings of the Executive Board have been held during 
the year, to consider plans for the branch. 

THE CENTRAL MissouRI BRANCH: Officially admitted to the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnze Nov. 8, 1907, with 12 members. Number of members 
at present, 24. Bimonthly meetings have been held, the especial work of the 
year being an inquiry into and an effort to improve the rural schools of Mis- 
souri. Addresses have been delivered as follows: ‘‘Illiteracy in Missouri,” 
by Mrs. C. W. Greene; ‘‘The Conditions in Rural and Graded Schools of Mis- 
souri,” by Professor Loeb; ‘“The Proposed Amendment in Regard to Associate 
Membership,” by Mrs. Moore, general secretary of the Association. On May 2, 
high school day, the members of the branch assisted Miss Breed in receiving 
visiting women graduates of the University. The women of the senior class 


of the University of Missouri have been included in many of the meetings of 
the branch. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


WHEREAS, The Association of Collegiate of Alumnae has been entertained 
with lavish generosity during the days of the past week by the California branch; 
and 

WHEREAS, It would be impossible for each of its members to return even an 
attempt at adequate thanks for all the consideration which has been shown them; 
and 

WHEREAS, Even the wondrous reception we have experienced has been 
but a part of all the kindly heartedness which undoubtedly would have included 
a gift of all California, had we had the time to accept it; and 

WHEREAS, This pleasure has been one that was postponed from 1906, and 
is only now made possible by a courage and strength that has made San Fran- 
cisco a wonder before the world; be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Collegiate Alumnae extend to the follow- 
ing persons and organizations this expression of their deep gratitude and sin- 
cere appreciation of all the courtesies we have received; that these resolutions 
be spread upon our minutes; and that the secretary-treasurer beirequested to 
send these thanks of the Association to the following: 

The California Branch of the A. C. A. 

The University of California. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

Mills College. 

The Century Club. 

The various ladies who entertained the Association privately, and the 
members who extended private hospitality to the visiting delegates. 

The ladies of the Faculty of Stanford University. 

The Prytanean Society. ; 

The California Promotion Committee 

The Trustees of Smith Cottages. 

The Directors of the Home Club 

ALIcE HEvusTIS WILBUR, Chairman. 





THE AMERICAN WOMEN’S TABLE 
AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL STATION AT NAPLES 
1908-1909 


The Naples Table Association for promoting Laboratory Research by Women 
wishes to call attention to the opportunities for research in zodlogy, botany, 
and physiology provided by the foundation of this table. 

The Zoélogical Station at Naples was opened by Professor Anton Dohrn in 
1872 for the collection of biological material and for the study of all forms of 
plant and animal life. Under the personal direction of Professor Dohrn and 
his assistants the Station has developed into an international institution for 
scientific research. Any government or association which pays five hundred 
dollars annually is assigned a table for research and is entitled to appoint to it 
qualified students, who are provided by the Station with all materials, appa- 
ratus, and assistance, free of cost. One table is sometimes used by four or five 
research students in the course of a year. 

This Association, which was formed in 1898 to promote scientific research 
among women, is maintained by annual subscriptions of fifty dollars each. 
For the year 1908-9 the following colleges, associations, and individuals are con- 
tributors: 


Association of Collegiate Alumnae University of Pennsylvania 

Barnard College Vassar College 

Bryn Mawr College Wellesley College 

University of Chicago Western Reserve University 

Mass. Institute of Technology Women’s College in Brown University 
Mount Holyoke College Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Radcliffe College Johns Hopkins Medical Schoo! 
Smith College Woman’s College of Baltimore 


Miss Helen Collamore Mrs. J. M. Arms Sheldon 
Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain Mrs. Elizabeth A Shepard 
Mrs. Mary Thaw Thompson 

The year of the Association begins in April, and all applications for the year 
1909-10 should be sent to the secretary on or before March first, 1909. The 
anpoiutments are made by the Executive Com:nittee. 

A prize of $1,000 has been offered periodically by the Association for the best 
thesis written-by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying new observations 
and new conclusions based on an independent laboratory research in biological, 
chemical, or physical science. The third prize will be awarded in April, 1909. 

Application blanks, information in regard to the advantages at Naples for 
research and collection of material, and circulars giving the conditions of the 
award of the prize will be furnished by the secretary. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Lipa SHaw Kinc, Woman’s College in Brown University, Providence» 
R. L., Chairman. 

SaRAH E. Dove, 119 Prospect St., Providence, R. I. 

LILIAN WELSH, The Arundel, N. Charles St., Baltimore Md. 

ALICE UPTON PEARMAIN, 388 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

CAROLINE HAzarp, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

E.izaBETH L. CLARKE, (Mrs S. F.) Williamstown, Mass., Treasurer. 

ADA WING MEap, (Mrs. A. D.) 283 Wayland Ave., Providence, R. I., 
Secretary. 





The University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1909 


Instruction will be offered to Graduate and Undergraduate students in the 
following regular, University Departments: 


Philosophy Sanskrit Chemistry 
Psychology Greek Geology 
Political Economy Latin Geography 
Political Science Romance Zoology 
History German Anatomy 
History of Art English Physiology 
Sociology General Literature Paleontology 
Household Administration Mathematics Botany 
Comparative Religion Engineering Pathology 
Semitics Astronomy Bacteriology 
Biblical Greek Physics Public Speaking 
Physical Culture 


The School of Education, Law, and Divinity will conduct summer sessions. 
Courses in Medicine will also be given 


For Detailed Announcements address The University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Prize of 
One Thousand Dollars 


The Naples Table Association for Promoting Laboratory Research by Women 
hereby announces the offer of a fourth prize of one thousand dollars for the 
best thesis written by a woman, on a scientific subject, embodying new obser- 
vations and new conclusions based on an independent laboratory research in 
biological, chemical, or physical science. 


The theses offered in competition must be in the hands of the chairman 
of the Committee on the Prize, Mrs. Exuen H. Ricuarps, MAassacHuseEtts 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston, Mass., before February 25, 1909. Each 
thesis must be submitted under a pseudonym and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope, enclosing the author’s name and address, and superscribed 
with a title corresponding to one borne by the manuscript. 


The papers presented will be judged by a regularly appointed Board of 
Examiners, or by such specialists as they may choose. The Association reserves 
the right to withhold the award of the prize, if the theses presented are not, 
in the judgment of this board, of adequate merit to deserve the award. 





















NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 






Evanston, twelve miles from Chicago, offers an environment 
of culture, an atmosphere of study and college traditions and, 
free from factories and saloons, makes an ideal college town. Chi- 
cago, near at hand, affords great libraries, art galleries, and metro- 
politan advantages. There are three large dormitories for women, 
Willard Hall, Pearson’s Hall, and Chapin Hall. The University 
has ever stood for the highest standards. An endowment and 
property of $9,000,000 affords students the best of equipment. 
The University maintains at Evanston The College of Liberal Arts, 
The School of Engineering, The School of Music, The Evanston 
Academy and is in co-operation with the Garrett Biblical Institute 
and the Northwestern University School of Oratory. 


For information address The President. 


The Sarah Berliner Research 
Fellowship for Women 


of the value of $1200, for study in physics, chemistry, or biology, 
in America or Europe, is available this year. It is open to women 
holding the degree of doctor of philosophy, or to those similarly 
equipped. It is awarded to only such as give promise of distinc- 
tion in their chosen subject. 


Applications must be in the hands of the chairman of the 
committee by March 1, 1909. 










For further information address the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Fellowship, 





Mrs. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


For information concerning the purchase of THe Orriciau Pin of the Asso- 
ciation, address the secretary-treasurer, 


Mrs. EvizaBets L. CLARKE, WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS 
SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COUNTING TOWARD A DEGREE 


Tuition $25.00 per year; $12.50 per semester 
SECOND SEMESTER OPENS FEB. 3, 1909 
For Handbook Address 


Dr. Tuos. J. RiLey, Director, 
State University, COLUMBIA, MO. 


DLorthwestern University 
School of Music 


A UNIVERSITY PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL CONDUCTED WITH ACA- 
DEMIC SYSTEM, THOROUGHNESS, AND DISCIPLINE 
FACULTY OF 28 


Course in Applied Music, leading to the "degree of Graduate in Music 

Course in Theory and History of Music leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Music. 

Post-Graduate Course. 

Literary-Musical Course. 

Course in Public School Music Methods. 


Course I, in addition to thorough vocal or instrumental instruction, includes 
four years of Ensemble, Form, and Analysis; three years of Harmony and History 
of Music; two years of Counterpoint, Fugue, and Instrumental Composition; and 
one year of vocal Composition and Piano Pedagogy. Vocal Ensemble includes 
Sight-reading and Choral Classes, the Evanston Musical Club, and the A Cappella 
Choir. Special training classes for Church Organists and Choir Singers. Privi- 
lege of literary studies in the College of Liberal Arts or Academy without extra 
expense. 

Course II carries the theoretical student into the higher forms of composi- 
tion such as the Cantata, the Oratorio, the Mass, Chamber Music, the Overture, 
and the Symphony for full orchestra. 

Quarterly Bulletins with complete detail of courses, etc., sent upon request. 


P. C. LUTKIN, Mus. D., Dean, 
EVANSTON, ILL. 










KENT PLACE SCHOOL 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
(One hour from New York) 


Fourteenth Year 1908-1909 


{ College Preparatory 
COURSES l Academic 









Of the 103 graduates in the last 10 years, 51 have entered college. 






For catalogue and views apply to the 


p \ { Mrs. Sarah W Paul, A.B, 
Hincipels | Miss Anna S. Woodman, A. B. 







President of Board of Directors, 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL.D. 






BRADFORD ACADEMY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 









One Hundred Sixth Year 









Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for the leading colleges for 
women; also general course and two-years’ course for high school 
graduates. New gymnasium and field sports of all kinds. For 
catalogue and book of views, address the principal, 








MISS LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M. 
MASSACHUSETTS 







BRADFORD 





The Fifth Avenue Agency 


An agency managed by college women for college women, through 





which teachers, secretaries, and social workers find employment. 






Its opportunities, aside from those for teachers in the best private 






schools, include positions along executive and technical lines with 






large philanthropic and social organizations, settlements, etc. 






HELEN M. KELSEY., B. A. (WELLESLEY) 
166 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. N. Y. 












